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VISCE AN |than to move the world ; and their lever | ern reformers, that is, the antt-renfers, the 
oe _ MISCELLANY. | lifts from Crime and Sorrow, to Happiness | agrarians, the Fourierists, the Owenites, 
CORRESPONDENCE. -and Virtue. &c., &c., by a correspondent, which I 





| answered in the best manner [ could ; but 
Torrerrorp Farm, Union Co., |my proposition of discussing with the 


near Marietta, Ohio. Editor, the merits and demerits of the 


Enclosed is my subscription for another | 7, the Editors of the Harbinger :— doctrines of Association, was declined, 


; . ' 
volume of the Harbinger. Gentlemen, (I would rather call you | and the only notice of our movement that 


[ say it with diffidence, but still [think Dear Brothers,) herein you will find en- IT have seen in that paper, is the enclosed 
I will say it,(and as the expression of only | closed three dollars, two of which are my | entidattave of your doings in New York, 
one individual, it may pass for what it is_ family’s subscription for one year to the at thé late Anniversary. Such shameless 
worth,) that the Science of Fourierism,— | Harbinger, and the other the donation of | and ridiculous misrepresentation, might 
the description of Life in the Model Pha- |, young friend. You will be pleased to | perhaps, if you think proper, serve you as 
lanx, does not attract me, as 1 study its | send him the fifth volume of the Harbin-|a theme fur a severe castigation, in the 
further developments in the Harbinger, ger. He and his family have already Harbinger, of all those uncandid and mer- 


. . | . . 
ye ey ee the great cause of As- | vead it pretty regularly, through ourcopy, | cenary scribblers. I will perhaps send 
sociation, is undiminished. ‘That codper- | for one year or nore. 





Bangor, June 23, 1847. 


' | you some day, a copy of my communica- 
ation may be substituted for competition,| Pear Friends, | believe that we are in | tion to the editor, and you will do what 
— that all labor shall be equally rewarded, | arrears with our subscription, though Ido | you please with it. Although, however, 
is my hope and trust; and I do not say, not know how much, you will settle that,|I did not sneceed in this case, it would 
“ Thy kingdom come,”’ without a vision | and | hope attribute our delay to anything | not be correct for me to give you to un- 
of this glorious result fulfilled. That the | rather than to indifference for the cause |derstand that our efforts are all lost and 
disciples of Fourier and Association are | which you advocate. Attribute it, if you futile. I know that they are not so, and 
laboring in sincerity for this, I rejoice | jixe, to poverty ; ours is not the sort of | I believe besides that, if some of the lee- 
to believe,and of all the reforms of the age, ‘poverty that any body need be ashamed | turers, on their way down the Ohio, can 
theirs seem to me the noblest, grandest, | of therefore we shall not complain. I| make it convenient to stop a few days in 
most called for; and yet | often feel that | pelieve that, like ourselves, the majority Marietta, and deliver there a few good 
their design in the external form in which | of the Associationists, of this and other | lectures, a right spirit may be awakened ; 
they now see it, will never be carried out. | countries, are poor; and I believe besides | and that we might succeed in forming an 
It will not attract all, I fear. Cannot one ‘that their poverty is not the result of dis-| Affiliated Union. Weare already more 
imagine this great change, brought about | honesty and vice, but rather of the oppo- | or less acquainted with nine or ten fami- 
in society, in a gradual way? May not | site qualities. My family, as well as my- ‘lies of good Associationists, but they are 
the leaven of truth, which Associationists | seif, are more and more penetrated with | scattered over this and two or three ad- 
now promulgate, work in the great mass | the cunviction of the truth and practica- joining counties. We cannot combine, 
somewhat after this fashiont The Asso- ‘bility of the principles of Association, as_ although we never miss an opportunity of 
sociate principle shall take from the isola- | adopted by the American Union, and we | visiting, consulting and encouraging each 
ted household, perhaps first, the disagree- neglect no fair chance of bringing the ‘other, of cultivating each other's acquain- 
able washing day. Next, perhaps, ironing | doctrine to the notice of our neighbors. | tance and forming bonds of sympathy and 
and baking. Public tables may soon fol- | But “on n'est pas eveque chez soi,” ‘anion. We watch with the most lively 
low. Possibly public nurseries for child-| (3 man is not a bishop at home,) is an old | interest, all your movements in the East. 
ren would be partially adopted next; and | saying in my native country, perhaps ap- We have been highly gratified with the 
perhaps, at last, the roof of the Phalans- | plicable to our case. Last winter I tried to accounts given in the Harbinger of the 
tery, and the public garden might take | bring up a sort of discussion on the subject proceedings of the Convention in New 
the place, with the majority, of the pres-| in the Marietta Intelligencer, the only pa- | York, and also of that in Boston. We 
ent House and Home. In all matters of per published in Marietta, and indeed, in | approve tle system of finance, and we 
commerce and manufacture, the Associate | the county. 1 took the opportunity of an now that the idea suggested by Mr. Rus- 
principle is now so closely beginning to | attack on Mr. Hine’s (of Cincinnati) writ-| sel, of Cincinnati, is grounded on facts. 
be applied, that one cannot but think the | ings, (che Quarterly Journal and Review, We regard the establisment of a Central 
tendency that way is inevitable. At any the intended Tracts for the Million, the Office, with branches wherever needed, as 
rate, God speed and bless the modern | Herald uf Truth, &c.,) and a wholesale a very important measure. In our opinion 
Associationists. Their aim is no less condemnation of all those pretended mod- the formation of institutions for mutual as- 
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sistance and guarantyism cannot be too | knew of the great and good measures|also among themselves. By this means, 


strongly and earnestly recommended.— | 
As to the investigations of the committee 
of thirteen, some of us, I believe, will 
keep ourselves prepared to meet them. 
But there is one circumstance, connected | 
more particularly with the Boston Union, 
at which we rejoice perhaps more than at 
any other, and that is the action of the 
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which honest men were considering for 
their liberation. .Many admit your 
ground, but the next moment it is all for- 
gotten. I often feel disheartened, to see 
men that feel the iron enter their soul, | 
take it cool and indifferent. I have rep- 
resented the views of many of the reform- | 
ers, and yet I cannot get them to read 


— - - ee eee 


we can know each others views and cir- 
cumstances ; indeed ] think that all har- 
monious spirits, should live in the spirit of 
correspondence. 

I noticed in the Harbinger, No. 1, Vol- 
ume fifth, the doings of the ladies in Bos- 
wn. I think their action claims our 
highest admiration and gratitude. 


Ladies. Oh! let woman be not admitied,|their A B C. However, be their 
but pressingly invited, encouraged; she| thoughts as they may, | have hope for 
is timid, and no wonder; she must be at-| them, and the ‘‘ good time coming.”’ 

tracted, she must be brought out; she| Could I get some of them to subscribe 
must be made sensible how deeply inter-| to a reform paper | should fvel that all | 
ested she is in our movement. We must| had said was not lost. I am going to use 
win her sympathies, obtain her gentle but| an effort to obtain subseribers for 
irresistible influence ; with her zealous co- | ** Young America,’’ that will make an en- 





operation we are sure of success, without tering wedge for further reform, perhaps, 


it | should doubt the expediency of even | [ could get some subscribers for the ‘* Voice 
trying. The Associationists should never) of Industry,’’ if it is still published. J 
hold any meetings, whether of a social| have sent for a specimen copy. 


| | am 
or business nature, without their women, | anxious to have some seed besides Whig 


not only being present, but participating ‘or Democrat, sowed in the minds of work- 
actively in the business and delibera-| ing men. 

tions. ‘ I have expected something in a popu- 
W hen the proper time comes for select-' lar form to distribute. 


ing a suitable location for the Model Pha- | Hoping that the deliberations of the 


lanx, it will perhaps not be amiss that the thirteen on the 13th, may be of the most 
attention of the Committee should be di- | consolidating character for the future wel- 
rected to this valley of the Muskingum in | fare of that experiment. 

which I reside ; it is a healthy and beau- | 
tiful country ; it contains abundance of | I remain, yours truly, a. A. 
good land and water power to any amount}; N.B. You may say to your brothers 
already prepared by the State, and much | of that committee that I shall not be 
of which is still unoccupied, besides all | Jacking in the hour of need, if 1 am spared 
which, unless government land is prefer- | in health. 

red, I doubt if there is in the United | 
States, a spot equally advantageous, in | 


In the good cause of humanity. 


Kines Ferry, Cayuga Co. N. wi 
which more can be accomplished with the | une 21, 1847. 
If desired, I| There are living on the east bank of 


shall be happy to give what information 1| Cayuga Lake, (as beautiful and fertile 


same amount of capital. 


can. country, perhaps, as the suv ever shone 


With a fervent prayer that God may 
watch over and speed a cause which we 
all religously believe to be that of human- 
itv, and that his kingdom may come and 


/upon,) some twelve or fifteen male and 
female Associationists, who believe, so 
far as they understand them, in the princi- 
ples of Charles Fourier, and are ardently 


his will be done on earth as it isin heaven, hoping to see them ultimately prevail ; 
I am, dear frieuds, your brother Associa- but notwithstanding our beautiful country, 
tionist, 


G. M. | we find ourselves cursed by the same false 
June 4, 1847. 


‘circumstances which curse the world 
‘elsewhere, and we are very willing to 
|help along this great enterprise as far as 
Frrenns: —I herewith enclose Five) we consistently can. We are in hopes to 
Dollars to the Leecturing Fund. The | send you some more subscribers soon, 
other five promised shall be forthcoming and when our number gets up to about 
before the end of the year if 1 am well. | twenty, I think we will form an Affiliated 
Of late, | give more of my thoughts to the | Union. 
evils existing in society. After anxious | Friends, I regard the great idea of har- 
thought I often ask myself, ‘“‘ How long | monizing the interests of men, and their 
shall these things be?’’ How many long- | feelings, as the greatest idea ever con- 
ings, wishes and prayers shall be spent | ceived by mortal man; and to Charles 
before svcial justice shall prevail? Since | Fourier, | am willing to award the honor 
I came to these parts, fourteen years of having discovered the science by which 
ago, capital has tightened the screws itcan be done. With these sentiments | 
about one-third. ‘Talk to the em-j|am with you, in spirit and action. I like 
ployed and tell them they could better very much the idea of Affiliated Unions. 
their condition if they understood all the | think they should keep up frequent cor- 
various reforms of the day ; — if they only respondeuce with the Parent Union, and 


Warersury, Conn. July 4, 1847. 


| 
HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION IN CONNEC- 
TICUT, 
To the Editor of Young America. 
Wincuestenr, Conn., June 40, 1847. 
Sir :— At last our ‘* Assembled Wis- 
dom ’’ has divided. Though not so con- 
/tinuous in its strength, as that of New 
York, its session has been unusually long. 
As a bright oasis in Legislation, which, in 
the struggle of competition and the con- 
tending, isolated interests of civilization, 
must necessarily be a desert to Humanity, 
an ‘* Homestead JBill’’ has passed. 
| Limited as this Bill is in its provisions. 
‘still we believe it to be the widest which 
| the Legislation of this State can at pres- 
ent allow, and establishes a good prece- 
| dent for future action. It also redeems 
Connecticut in a measure from her con- 
servative, dilatory course of Jaw-making, 
which has long signalized her in dis- 
grace. The Bill passed by a struggle 
unprecedented on the part of the Senate, 
,and we think might have been deferred 
| for along time, except for certain issues, 
which hung as by a hair on the neck of 
** Jog-rolling.”’ 
| lannex the Bill as passed. You per- 
/ceive its caption is “ Proposed Amend- 
}ment.’’ The Bill is as this amendment 
reads, a Law. You perceive in the 
third Section, ‘* Existing Exemption ”’ 
laws are referred to. Those laws exempt 
household furnitune, mechanic's tools, 
&c., to the amount of six or seven hun- 
‘dred dollars. I will enclose a printed 
form of the Bill. 
Yours, in the Cause. 
| L. W. Case. 


| 
| 





Senate Document. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


Section 1. So much of an homestead, 
or domieil, being the property of any one 
person having a family, as does not ex- 
ceed in value the sum of three hundred 
dollars, and as will reasonably and con- 
| veniently accommodate only such person 
|and family and such live stock as is now 
exempt by law, from warrant and execu- 
tion, shall be, and the same hereby is, 
exempt from being taken by any warrant 
or execution for any debt whatever. 


Section 2. That whatever structure, 
apartment, tenement, addition or repair, 
made from time to time in reference to 
said homestead or domicil, as shall only 
be reasonably necessary to accommodate 
as aforesaid (though said homestead or 
domicil may thereby, in some slight mea- 
sure, become enhanced in value,) shall in 
like manner be exempt from any warrant 
or execution for debt: Provided, That 
all structures, apartments, tenements, 
additions or repairs not reasonably neces- 
sary for the accommodations aforesaid, 
may be liable to be taken and disposed of 
for debt, duty or tax, in the same manner 


|} as if this act had not passed: Provided, 








| That the provisions of this shall extend 
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only to the exemption as afuresaid of | 
said homestead or domicil and to such} 
structures, apartments, tevements, addi- | 
tions or repairs, as are acquired or made | 
from and after the passage of this act ; 
and provided, also, that all existing laws 
exempting property from execution or| 
warrant for debt or taxes shall not be af-| 
fected by the provisions of this act. 

Section 3. That all acts, or parts of | 
acts, imconsistent with the provisions of | 
this act, be, and the same are, hereby re- | 
pealed. 


What a triumph is this for the Nation- | 
al Reformers! How greatly superior to) 


any mere party triumph, which weuld be | 


celebrated by the flow of rum and the 
fusion While that 
would merely put one set of men out of | 


of gunpowder ! 


office and another in, this will keep wid- | 
ows and orphans under the shelter of | 
their own rvofs, who would otherwise be | 
subject to the insults and outrages of 


capital. How immeasurably does this 


victory transcend a triumph of arms! 
While that turns men into demons, and 


deprives many of existence, this hastens 


the era of Peace and Happiness by pre- | 


venting the destitution which induces 
men to become the tools of military mer- 
eevnaries. All honor to Cuvunnecticut ! 
There must the celebration of Indepen- 
dence have -had signification as_ well 
as sound !— Young Amerwa. 
A SONG OF THE STARVING, 
BY ERNEST JONES, 


Now, hark ye on the highland, 
Now, hark ye in the glen, 
Throughout our fertile island — 


The song of starving men 


There’s honor for the waster 
While money’s in his span; 
There’s plenty for the master — 


But there's nothing for the man, 


There’s wealth for building churches, 
There’s food for hound and steed, 
But the country is a desert 
For the pauper in his need. 


Now, hark ye in the cottage — 
Now, hark ye in the mill — 

rhe people have the power, 
If they only had the will! 


Let him still hug a fetter, 
Who brooks to be a slave, 
And calls the man a better 


He knows to be a knave. 


As long as you will truckle, 
So long will they oppress ; 
Hope not to win from others, 


But from yourselves — redress, 


Now, hark ye in the palace — 
Now, hark ye in the hall ~ 
Ye men of silent malice! 
And ye men of bloody thrall! 


Can ye face the judging nation, 
Ye that feasted on their pain, 
And made their desolation 
The foundation of your gain? 


Then down — each tarnished ‘scutcheon ! 
And down — each blotted fame! 
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The million paupers dying 
Cry shame upon you! — Shame 


Now, hark ye on the highland, 
Now, hark ye on the glen: 
Remember, that ye struggle 
With measures not with men! 


Ye need not crush the mighty, 
But take away his might: 


' 
We ask no retribution, 
We ask but for our right. | 
And he is not my brother 
By whom a wrong is done ; 
Or visits on another 
What he would wish to shun. 


Then, hark ye on the highland, 


And hark ye in the glen, 


Throughout our blessed island 
The song of stricken men. 
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In the Titan days of Rome, “ Lucre- 
tius dropped his plummet down the 
broad, deep universe, and said, No 
God! ”’ 

Not La Place, with eye that gauged 


| the heavens ; nor Shelley in his star-lit 


verse ; nor Alphonso of Castile, who said 
that ‘‘if God had consulted him about 
the creation, he could have given him 
some good advice ;’’ nor the tax-ridden 
peasant, who wore upon his ankle that 
chain of human woe, whose other end 


| was riveted round king Alphonso’s neck, 
could pieree this mystery before their age. 
The clearest heads and the truest hearts, 
‘in the epochs of darkness and suffering 


and evils, have in denying the existence 


,of such a God as their times indicated, 


The shipwrecked sailor wending 
To a haven of sure rest ; 

The wounded bird descending 
On its lonely forest nest — 


They feel no exultation, 
On earth, or air, or sea, 

Like the gladness of a nation 
That has striven — and is free ! 


Northern Star. 


For the Harbinger. 


CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE, AND INCO- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATICN THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 


| (Continued from p. 87.) 
Approximattive Hints towords the Principles 
of a Natural Classification. 


To give a true and definite idea of an 
, object, animal, or character, we must ex- 


plain the natural genus, order and spe- 


cies to which it belongs. The naturalist, 
familiar with their uniform characteristics, 
catches with this aid, in the lightning of 
a thought, what we should fail so well to 
convey by pages of labored technicalities. 
Artificial classifications, like the Lin- 
nean, based upon cvincidences compara- 
tively trifling, as in botany, the number 
of stamens, and recognizing no analogies 
of general character in its orders and 
,genera, have hitherto debarred us from 


this method of description, It is only 


in this century, when the unity of the| 


creation is brought home upen us from a 
thousand points in the periphery of nar 
ture, that some approximation has been 
| made to the discevery of a natural classi- 
fication —a clue capable of guiding our 
| curions steps through the apparent chaos 
of life in which we move. 


| which time will expand. 

| Age afler age has Atheism, like the 
| Minotaur of the Cretan labyrinth, devoured 
| the unhappy children of men, bewildered 
in 1t8 mazes. 


| We accept | 
| this classification, not as complete, but | 
/as8 containing a valuable germ of truth. 


| most firmly expressed their faith in the 
| Ged of order and justice, whose charac- 


‘ter is now dawning upen us with the 


light of our true social destiny. 
| The word God, expresses the general- 
ization in our minds of the ordered and 
adapted forces of which we take cog- 
/nizance. In proportion as our compre- 
|hension of the mevements of nature is 
definite and extended, will be our intel- 
|lectual appreciation of God; in propor- 
| tion as they make our happiness, will be 
our hearts’ love for him. 
| Ages and spheres of discord and misery 
are necessarily ages and spheres of A the- 
\ism. The kingdom of Ged is not come 
|in them, because, puffed up in the self- 
sufficient pride of their reason and philo- 
sophy, they refuse to seek for the order 
_ predetermined by him, and in relation to 
which, all their instincts, passions and 
characters were framed; in which unity 
of interests, and the harmony, justice and 
happiness thence resulting, might sup- 
plant the present evils of a false and 
compulsery order. Me Cleay and others 
have lifted one corner of this shrond of 
ignorance and atheism, and in the depart- 
ment of natural history have distinguished 
among living creatures, five natural char- 
acteristics, applicable to the whole an- 
mal kingdom or series, and to every 
sub-series and group,* which examined 
in reference to these five characters will 
arrange itself in a circle, 

A series of close affinities so connect 
each portion with the rest, that having 
proceeded from one to another by minute 
gradations, we return to the point whence 
we set out, 

The test of a natural group, is its ea- 
pacity of being thrown into a cirele 
wherein this condition js fulfilled. 

The five characters are, first, the Typi- 





* The term natural, here applies to groups 
and series classed from the resemblances of 
the individuals composing them. The natural 
groups and series classed according to mutual 
adaptations or uses, will be entirely different, 
and will manifest different |aws of arrangement, 
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eal, combining the characteristics of the | the column. 
rest, and adding to them some special | umns: 
developments. 

Second, the Sub-Typical or Feral, | 
which possess a less perfect balance of 


So in each of the five col- 





, a g « 
oe | | Fe 
qualities, with a predominance of the’! 3 = = 5 © 
combative or destructive propensities. “: : : : : 
Third, the Aquatic, which, with some p ; ¢ : £ 
habits in common with the last, are char- | = s 3 j ‘5 
acterized by great power of endurance 8 5 = = & 
and by predominance of elemental rela- | % : : 7 8 
tions. : : : : 2 | 
Fourth, the Suctorial; comprising | : : : 3 | 
those of most imperfect and rudimental | = g $ 3 2. 
development and lowest habits, as among | =e = 2 s S 
the great sub-kingdoms, the Acrita or| : “ ° : . 
Polypes ; among the Amulosa, the Intes- | 3 3 ; . 
tiua ; — The tortoise, among the reptilia ; | = = 2 ¢ 3 
the armadillo and scaly ant-eater, pig 3 5 2 2 z | 
mouse, jerboa, and kangaroo among | : : : g : | 
quadrupeds ; the coleoptera, bug louse, | : 3 5 2 : 
&c., among insects ; the gastro-branches | & 3 ° & : | 
among fishes. The general character of | & S > § 3 


these, is unsuitableness to domestication ; | 


feebleness, smallness, especially of head ; | The order circle of the Cherrotheria, to 
want of offensive protection; defect of| which belongs the human species, we 
organs of mastication ; considerable pow-| adopt from the classification of the ‘‘ Ves-| 
er of swift movement; a parasitic mode|tiges of Creation.”” It is strange that | 
of living. | one of so much penetration as the author | 

Fifth, the Rasorial ; characterized by! of the “ Vestiges,’’ should have failed 
gentleness and a peculiar approach to|to extend this principle of classification | 
human intelligence ; comprising most ani- to the human species. 
mals domesticable and useful to man, as; In proceeding to indicate its tribe cir- | 
the fowls, which give name to the cles, we find commonly recognized five | 
type ; — the hoofed animals, and especi-| great races —- the Caucasian, Mongolian, | 
ally the ruminating, among qnadrapeds; Malay, Negro, and American Indian. | 
the dog among the ferae, and the bee) The Caucasian race obviously possesses 
‘the Typical character. 

These organic characters, habits, and| The Mongolian has the wandering, 
moral properties, are traceable in the cor- | predatory life and almost exclusively flesh- 
responding portions of every group or eating habits which distinguish the Ferae. 
circle. Thus in comparing the orders| The Malay, inhabiting a long penin-| 
with the tribes of birds, the Incessors or sula, radiating off into thousands of is- 
peichers, typical order, whose feet pos-| lands, which constitute a sphere essen- 
sess, like man’s hand, the faculty of! tially maritime, and whose expertness as 
have five constituent circles,' a boatman, sailor and diver is so well 
whose five characters describe also the known, corresponds, as a race, to the 
five orders of birds, as follows : 


among winged insects. 


grasping, 


Aquatic type of the human species. 
The Negro, so eminently domesticable, 
notch of bill small — Conirostres. and actually occupying over half the) 

2. Raptores — Notch of bill like a tooth, ra-| globe a Rasorial position, as the servant | 
pacious — Dentirostres. | of the Caucasian, his relation with whom, | 
3. Natatores —Feet slightly developed, far nowithstanding its highly objectionable 
ont tone Sart Se ‘features, has upon the whole developed 
nis i. “Werndiinbatves. | and elevated his character, like that of 
5. Razores — Short wings, strong feet, docile the dog, of whom Lord Bacon has so 
and domestic — Neansores. |aptly said, that man is the god, — the 
N. B. The characteristics noted in these five | Negro, is ineontestibly the fifth link in 
divisions, are equally true of the tribe circles of the human circle, which joins the Typi- 
Incessores, the typical order of birds, and of the eal, as the character and habits of the 
order circles of the whole sub-kingdom of Negro assimilate to his superior, the 
birds. | white man, and enables him, as in Mex- | 
In the table which follows, the five | ico, to attain full equality with races, to | 
horizontal lines represent five concentric which, before entering that sphere of 
circles, one within the other, the upper servitude adapted to his Rasorial type, he 
line being the outermost circle. Thus) was greatly inferior. 
the Typical include the Vensebrata, the| ‘There now remains but one type un- 


. — 
1. Incessores — Most perfect of their circle ; 


4. Grallatores — Small mouths, soft, jong 


‘three-fifths of 





ee 





monly recognized race, the American 
‘Indian. But the character of the Indian 
differs toto celo from the Suctorial type. 
| This apparent dilemma is easily solved. 
The peculiarities of the American type 
of character and organization are local 
and artificial, not specifie in distinction 
from all the other races. It is probably 
_an offset from the Mongolian, perhaps 
/with an admixture of Caucasian blood 
from the ten tribes of Israel, to whose 
religion the Indian creed in the great 
spirit is strikingly analogous; whilst 
\their childish and fabulous traditions 
stand hardly more remote from this grand 
‘conception, than does some of the Rab- 
_ binical nonsence in the Talmud. In their 
religious rites and festivals, the few who 
| have been admitted to their penetralia, 
have observed correspondences to the 
Jewish. They have the high cheek 
bones, and other characters in common 
with the Mongolian, modified by the in- 
eidents of climate and other changes 
which will naturally influence an offset 
when out of immediate intercourse with 
its parent stock. ‘* In their languages, 
one hundred and seventy words have 
already been recognized by the few 
learned sojourners among them, as iden- 
tical with those of the old continent; and 
these are Mongolian 
Finally, their warlike and 
predatory habits, and almost exclusive 
subsistence by fishing and hunting, com- 
plete the similitude, and fix them in the 
Mongolian family, and in the type of the 


words.’’ 


| Ferae. 


The Suctorial character, the lowest 
and most rudimental, is still unfilled. 
Shall we suppose that the unitary order 
of creation is waved as a compliment to 
the arch-Typical position of the human 
species’ Nothing, alas, is more common 
than the sporadic type of this character 
in our civilized societies, where the 
masses grovel in al] the squalor and the 
meannesses which poverty brings like 
blight upon body and soul. 

The privation of our natural rights, 
possessed even by the savage, and the 
curb upon our passions, necessary whilst 
we live out of the order calculated to har- 
monize them, and converge their tenden- 
cies to the ends of justice and general wel- 
fare ; by suppressing man’s free develop- 
ment, degrades him from his typical char- 
acter, which would otherwise be the 
dominant; and artificially generates in 
the stronger, the feral or subtypical; in 
the weaker, the suctorial. This, how- 
ever, is but a subdistinction. We should 
expect that on some portion of the earth’s 
surface, this, like the other four charac- 
ters, should be generic. ‘There is actual- 
ly a continent on which every thing bears 
the suctorial type; ‘‘ whose rocks are of 


Mammalia, and so on to the bottom of | claimed, the Suctorial; and one com- the Oolite formation, the earliest in which 


Pahoa ¢ 


» Sas Bat oi ts 
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organic remains abound, and whose pres- | the Typical species of the Typieal order| yet more exclusively prevails among the 
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ent races of plants and animals have| among birds, is eight grades removed Mongolian and North American tribes 
a general analogy with those of this | from the first division of the animal among the grand divisions of mankind ; 


epoch.”’ 
Its vegetation has neither the majesty 
of the virgin forest of America, the varied 


elegance of the Asiatic, nor the delicate 


freshness of the woods in the temperate 
countries of Europe ; but is gloomy and 


sad, and has the aspect of the ever-green | 


or heath. The plants are woody, their 
leaves linear, small, coriaceous and spi- 
nescent. 

The grasses, elsewhere soft and flexible, 
partake of the stiffness of other vegeta- 
bles. The animal kingdom of Australia 
is not less peculiar. 


genous above the marsupial, whieh carry 


their half developed young in pouches like 
our Opossums. 

These unknown in the elder continent, 
and only found in a few mean species 
in America, are here in great variety.— 
The monotremata are entirely peculiar to 
this portion of the earth. Both species 
are the lowest in the mammiferous class. 
A species of the last, the ornythorhyncus, 
is indeed a transitional type between mam- 
mals and birds, presenting the bill and 
feet of a duck, producing its young in 
eggs, and having like birds a clavicle be- 
tween the shoulders. The 
Australia vary in structure and plamage, 
but have all some singularity. The swan 
for instance is black. 
there, and the fishes have the 
laginous structure of the earlier epochs. 
The natives of this continent are des- 
eribed as the lowest and most purely ani- 
mal of the human race. Their peculiar 
development of the senses of smell and 
taste, has induced the English police 
officers of the colonies to employ the min 
New 


birds of 


the capacity of blood hounds. 
Holland and its races correspond, then, 
throughout to the suctorial type, and 
complete the cirele of the human species. 

In continuing this analysis, in reference 
for instance to the Caucasian family, we 
find no true and permanent national distine- 
tions which correspond to the five Types, 
and are therefore compelled to seek them 
indiscriminately in the diversity of indi- 
vidual character. We shal] now consider 
these five types as they present them- 
selves in society. 

ist. The Typical, or rather that which 
is comparatively ‘Typieal, in this rudi- 
mental epoch of human development. 

It has been observed by the author of 
the “* Vestiges of Creation,’’ that the 
successive developments of the human 
race from the Sub-Kingdom vertebrata, 
are apparently incomplete. 

The Type of types would be naturally 
supposed to unfold a greater number of 
specific varieties than any of the lower 
types ; but the Crow which is considered 


No family is indi- 


Reptiles abound | 
carti- | 


| series, whilst man is only five grades 
removed, so that he holds as a species a 
place that of the 
Coridae, which unfold three grades of 
subdivision before reaching the ultimate 
species Pica. 

2d. Character. The Swub-typical or 
Feral, comprising that large class of 


corresponding to 


fierce, rapacious spirits, whose character- 
istic trait is an intense selfishness; indi- 


vidualism, carried in the intenser natures 


among them, as in the Lion and the 
Tiger, to habits of isolation. With 


habitual indolenee, except under special 
excitement, they have great power and 


capacity for action, and passional force | 


easily roused into paroxysms of blind 


rage, in which all sense of justice is lost. 
‘They are capable of strong and generous 


attachments towards those of other types | 


of character, whose interests do not con- 
flict with their own, when kindness has 
them isolated habits. 
The Lion, the grand type of the Ferae, 
among the Ferae, has illustrated this in 
the story of Androcles, and gentle crea- 
tures thrown as food into his cage, have 
repeatedly been spared by him and treated 
with affection. his loves how- 
ever, the fierce individualism of the sub- 
typical character is manifested, and he 
loves for himself. He usually mates 
with the typical class. It would be in- 


won from their 


Even in 


teresting to note whether any general | 
sympathy connects this type of the ha-| 


man character with the Aquatic, as in the 
lower classes, where the lords of the 
Desert come to drink at the nest of the 
pelican ; on the Florida 
where the Galf stream washes its refuse, 
the shark and the sea fow! feed peaceful- 
ly together. ‘The human ferae, like the 
cat tribe in their mode of seizing their 


or coast of 


prey or in attaining their objects in life, 


are characterized by action with fixed 
predetermined purposes, and with a wise 


secretiveness, which 


noisy manifestations of presence or pur- | 


This 
not only makes them the best hunters, 
but often also the most suecessful candi- 


pose before. the decisive spring. 


dates for civil or political eminence. 


sighted eye of the Eagle, while the low- 
er have sometimes that of the cat. ‘They 
possess, in their sound health, the physi- 
eal power of endaring long fasts, and the 
psychical one of biding their time. The 


habit of eating other animals, although | 
generally prevalent in this, which is the | 


subtypical epoch of humanitary develop- 
ment, and only to be regarded asa char- 
acteristic symptom of the universal in- 
coherence and antagonism of interests ; 


never startles by 


The | 
‘highest among them possess psychically 
as well as physically, the strong, far-' 


and close observation will probably show 
| that the tendencies to it are strongest if 
individuals of the ferocious type every 
where, and most difficnlt to be relin- 
quished by them without substituting 
| some other stimulant. 

| The habit of flesh eating does not be- 
long to man as the Typical grade in the 
‘cirele of the Cheirotheria, none of whose 
‘other species possess it. It comes te 
him more remotely, as the Type of 
types of the whole animal series, in 
|which the characteristic habits of the 
_Ferae, as well as others, mast be repre- 
| sented by him. 

Representation js a prineiple of rect- 
_procal application in nature from the 
| whole to the parts, and from the parts to 
the whole. 

Inferior species, both animal and vege- 
table, type both actually, or sentiently, 
and hieroglyphically, those instinets, 
passions and characters which are com- 
bined in man their arch-type; and in the 
‘varied constitution of his societies in dif- 
| ferent ages of the world. In the order of 
Creation, the highest manifestations of 
life to which the rest were to be adapted 
and subordinated, must have been first 
‘conceived. 

An architect about to build, must first 
conceive an idea of the whule, as if it 
stood before him. It shall be a palace, a 
temple or a cottage. It shall present the 
Dorie, the lonic, or the Corinthian style. 
It shall be round or square, or crucial. 
|He decides upon the method of the 

whole, forming thus a distinct ideal for 


attainment. He next comes to caleulate 
the width, height and thickness of each 
| chamber, 
this whole to which they must be adapted 
This rude figure may 


column, &c., in reference to 
‘and subordinated. 
assist ns in conceiving, so far as it is 
| possible to us, of the outflow and mani- 
festation of life from its centre in God. 
In whatever ideas we can have of the 
creation of life, we must suppose that its 
author first conceived the plan of a sym- 
metrical whole, upon which he would cal- 
culate the special type of each character, 
entering into it as a component, and give 
it a definite expression, as in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. 
from the lowest and simplest forms, 
which would thus be the first in the order 
of actual creation; he would gradually 
ascend to the more composite in approach- 
ing his ideal, and terminate in man as 
the arch-type or epitome, combining in a 
symmetrical whole all parts or special 
types. 
the earth’s visible creation, the inferior 
creatures must have been calculated as ta 
their characters, in relation to the humana 


| 


Commencing 


Assuming for man this place in 
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ideal, some special character of which is! which changes in the organization of the|ing. Every where as systematically has 
typed by each of them. The two princi- | Ferae, adapting them to this new life | Civilized man in the perversion of his 


ples of adaptation, resulting from con- 
trast or difference, and adaptation, result- | 


will be effected. 
Other characteristics of the human 


incoherent action reversed these condi- 
tions for his poor masses, in the precise 


ing from resemblance or similitude, here Ferae may occur to the mind, either! ratio of the number of population which 


meet. Each creature, fashioned as the 
special development of some portion of 
man’s nature, has to this part the adapta- 
tion of similitude, which renders it a 
natural hieroglyphic, whilst its difference 
from other portions of his nature, estab- | 
lishes towards him adaptations of utility, 
corresponding to those which each part of 
the same whole bears to other parts, as'| 
their complement — having something | 
which they have not. 

Example.— The dog whose various 
species are adapted to man _ hieroglyphi- | 
cally as the emblems of the different 
sorts of friendship, is adapted differen- | 
tially or in relation of use, to his enmi- 
ties, as the blood-hound ; to his fears and 
his negligence, as the mastiff and other 
guard-dogs; to his destructiveness, as | 
the setter and other game dogs; to his, 
aquisitiveness, as the sheep-dog; or to) 
his vacancy of heart, as the ladies’ muff 
lap-dog. Most of the present animal and | 
vegetable creation, are like the Tiger, or! 
the poison oak, types of vicious develop- | 
ments of character, and their adaptations 
are inverted, to the injury instead of to 
the uses of man. This coincides with | 
the present position among mankind of 
the characters they picture, which are at 
war with the general welfare of the in-| 
dividual and the society. So long as’ 
conflict of interests and passions ob-' 
tains within man’s bosom, and between 
man and man, so long must external 
nature abound in maleficent creations. 
God has done nothing by halves. When 
we discover, appreciate and realize an_ 
order of social combination, converging | 
and harmonizing each man’s passions | 
within himself and towards his neighbor, | 
then we may expect the substitution of a 
beneficent creation, as productive of good | 
as the passions they represent, which | 
will tend as strongly to the eads of jus- | 
tice and general well-being, as now in_ 
the inceherence of individua] and social 
interests, they tend to rapacity and gene- | 
ral ill-being. 

It ig said that Van Amburgh has actaal- | 
ly sueceeded ia rendering his lions and | 
tigers mild and tractable, by feeding them 
on vegetable diet. 

This was probably but a temporary | 





from actual observation or from sugges- | 
tions furnished by their inferior analogues. 
In the highest among them we should 
expect a glorious head of waving hair) 
like the mane of the Lion. 

The Fourth Class ; — Suetorial, will 
be discerned by its small facial angle; | 
the line at which the axis of the different 
cerebral organs converge towards the axis | 
of the most developed organ or dominant | 
tendency, being farthest from the vertical | 
or axis of justice, and nearest to the. 
horizontal or axis of alimentiveness. | 
Though found in all conditions, in socie- | 
ties where the accident of birth or other 
chances exclusive of merit suffice, indi- | 
viduals of this class are essentially subor- | 
dinate and feeble in their natures. It is 
the tendency of Poverty to degrade man 
from his typical position, and to generate 
in society the subordinate characters. | 
Debarred from the simple guaranties of 
a joyous existence, with which the sav- 
age is born, where is for the poor man 
the adaptation of our mother Earth in- 
the privilege of her spontaneous yield or | 
free culture? Where for him the fresh 
wild charm of her visual glories, in the 
streams’ flashing bound down the forest- 
robed mountain, or beneath green gigan- | 
tic patriarchs, that hang their long moss | 
beards to kiss the fairy little flowers, 
marging the lake that sleeps bowered in 
the love of God's blue arch! While the 
savage maiden there awaits her lover's 
skiff, stringing flower-garlands, her civil- 
ized sister, the seamstress, toils and. 
stitches all day in some damp, reeking | 
cellar, or miserable garret, for bare bread. | 
No music of the sounding shore, no 
rustle of the breeze in the blossoming 
tree tops softens the crashing dissonance 
of the street noises which express 
the conflict of human life below. Mute | 
and blotted for her is the metrical or or- 
ganic Rhythm of our Earth's poetry in | 
the graceful life of all wild creatures ! 
Dead for her the memories of 

“ Rock and tree and flowing water 

Long time ago, 
Bee nor bird, nor blossom has taught her 
Love’s spell to know.” 


Sabbath voices of prayer and praise | 
grate like mockery upon her, for ‘* God's | 


in the scientific combinations for which 
his character was caleulated, should be 
the guarantee of his attainment to com- 
posite luxury and multiplied harmonies. 


| . . 
‘Incoherence of interest renders life one 


great struggle, and every sense and every 
passion, a source of torment from its 
suppression or perversion. Mean, con- 
fined rooms, or dingy masses of building 
shutting ont natere around and almost 
heaven above, offend the eye; street 
noises without, and erying or scolding 
voices within, offend the ear. The stench 
of dirt piles and domestic abominations 
offends the nose. ‘The coarse and often 
unwholesome food delights not the palate, 
and mean beds with the necessity to 
work in the hot sun, or in close rooms 
without privilege of the bath, or frequeut 
changes of linen, offend the skin or touch. 
All these sensuous miseries and defile- 
ments, arising from discord with nature, 
must next be multiplied into those arising 
from discord with bis fellow man, by the 
obstructions of want of fortune, low birth, 
ignorance, and others both rational and 
merely conventional, which prevent his 
assuming those social positions, and form- 
ing those social connections, to which God 
has given him the only legitimate pass- 
port, in his characteristic attractions and 
sympathies. His Friendship, Love, Am- 
bition, and Family sentiment, are as sys- 
frustrated of 
their aims by the cenditions of Poverty, 
as are the five senses. 

‘*From bim that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he bath.’’ 
This is about the only principle of Chris- 
tianity which the world has yet learned 
by heart. Finally, the poor man of civ- 
ilization is excluded from unity with 
God — intelleetnally, from his ignorance 
of God’s manifestations in Nature, — af- 
fectionally, by privation of those bless- 
ings of life which call forth our love and 
gratitude. 

Unity with God can only be attained 


tematically starved and 


| through unity with Nature, and with our 


fellow man. It is the * conciliation of 
the free will of man whose pleasure con- 
sists in obeying his attractions, with the 
free will of God commanding happiness 
by attractional impulse.’’ It is the full 


expedient. Yet our grand-children may possible is taught by his world's leving,”’ enjoyment of these three unities which 
find in these modified savages their most' and she has learned to doubt of both. | constitute man the arch-type of Creation. 


valuable servants. 


Every where in free love, has Earth | 


Their denial or restriction, by repressing 


Ignorant as we are of resources in| spread for man a feast of the five senses. | his free development, artificially generates 
Physiology of which even the Bee is! Every habitable region of the globe has|in the stronger the sub-typical or feral 
cognizant, and which enable her to its beauty and its music, elemental and | character, and in the weaker the suc- 


change at pleasure the sex of her young, | 


we can scarcely from our present point of | fruits, and its firs or grasses, fibrous or | 
view, form a definite idea of the mode by downy plants, meet for his bed or cloth- 


organic; its fragrant odors, grateful 


torial, 
Fitth type. — Rasorial — is common, 


| embracing those of gentle, kindly asa- 
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tures, Who are always seeking to be use- | 
ful in what sphere they fill. It is a) 
character at present greatly perverted by 
the compulsory servitude of the masses, 
whether under the knout of Russia or the 


necessities of bread in countries which 
are called free. It must greatly rise in 
its sphere of action when wood and iron | 
shall be substituted for human machinery 
in our agricultural and domestic labors. 
Having now concluded these prelimi- 
naries, Which the novelty of the subject 
exacted, we proceed to diseuss the fourth 
character — Aquatic, which wil] be re- 


cognized in the habits of Galena, whose 
dominant attraction for water indicates 


her position in this class. 

This attraction is composite — Material 
and Spiritual. Under the first head, we 
shall observe that she takes great delight 
in frequent bathing, even in Winter; and 
that she even swims, which with women 
is a very rare accomplishment ; and that! 
she remains in water, with pieasure and 
advantage, a length of time which would 
to most persons be painful and injurious. 
Of all the occupations of material indus- | 
try, washing possesses for her the highest | 
attraction ; and she goes into it with a! 
spirit so entirely characteristic in its. 
aquativeness, that on seeing her over the | 
wash tub, no one ever would dream that 


she ever was any where else. 

We now come to the second head — of 
Spiritual Aquativeness. 

Resembling in some of her own char- | 
acteristics the properties of water, she 
feels for it an instinctive attraction, rever- | 
encing it as the emblem of truth, as 
cleansing, penetrating and of transparent 
purity. It is one of her favorite fancies, | 
that man is not essentially a drinking | 
animal ; that whilst hampered by institu- | 
tions which prevent instead of enabling 
him to live out his nature, he craves and 
needs water as the material emblem of | 
the truth for which he thirsts, as the sub- | 
stitute for the fresh fruit, correspondence | 
of affection in the Swedenborg theology, | 
of which he is deprived ; that in a true 
state of society, he will live upon fruit | 
and that water will be his panacea. In) 
her medica! studies, she fastened upon all 
observations on the effects of water in 
disease. Currie was a great favorite, 
with her, and she has for many years 
co-operated with Priesnitz in that grand 
work of physical regeneration, which | 
seems to have been signified by Jesus in | 
his choice of water as the emblem of) 
spiritual regeneration by the rite of bap- 
tism. She possesses in common with 
the aquatic tribes, great power of exer-| 
tion and endurance, already alluded to. 
Sea birds possess a power of flight almost 
unbounded ; and the fish seems to rest in 
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nent. This action, in its constancy, is! which Cuvier or Agassiz determined the 
strongly distinguished from the fitful anatomy and the habits of an animal, 
energy of the Ferae. The strange char-| from a single characteristic bone ; but in 
acteristic of the pelican, who at her nest| her it is more vivid, as being a process 
entertains the lion of the desert, and the 
instinctual league of amity between the | 


not so much of consecutive reasoning, a8 
of instinctive feeling ; and it works in a 
different sphere, — enabling her, for in- 
ravenous fish to respect even in death all | stance, to adapt her treatment in a case of 
creatures of similar appearance, as a fowl | disease, to nice shades of constitutional 
thrown over ship board, and has given| temperament, which a merely scientific 
rise to the sailors’s adage, ‘‘ The shark | physician would fail to recognize. It is 
flies from the feather,”’ is strikingly illus-| true, on the other hand, that her habit 
trated in the character of Galena. It is|of relying upon this intuition, some- 
especially with those fierce, passionate times blinds her to faets which do not 
natures, which in their savage individual-|come within its range, and causes her 
ism resemble the tribes of prey in the | to neglect what she would otherwise re- 
lower creation, that her strongest predi- | cognize as important. 

lections have been formed. With the 
caleulation of experience and the confi- 


sea hird and the shark, which causes this 


In matters of opinion or sentiment, on 
subjects which have not come home to 


dence of instinet, she casts her spell over her in such a way as to elicit the sponta- 


these characters, who, taught by her, neous action of her mind, it is almost 
lessons of the brotherhood of the race, | useless fur a friend to ask her advice ; 
and the power of love to conquer all, for by the time their view has been fairly 
things, are converted into anti-lions and) stated, she sees only with their eyes. 
anti-tigers, and casting awav their brandy! Miss Bremer has in her beautiful novel 


'and tobacco, let her yoke them to the car of Nina, painted one of these magnetic 


of human progress. | characters. Nina’s life is a succession of 


It is notable that not one of the aquatic | refractions, first of her little twin sister’s, 
birds can sing. Many of them, however, | then of Edla’s, then for a little while of 
lift up their voices like prophets in the | Juan's, and finally of Edward Hervey’s. 
cane brake, and some, as the trumpeter | Galena, while she lacks that grace and 
swan, not unpleasing. Galena, though | loveliness of Being so eminently Nina’s, 
highly appreciative of the beautiful and | has more active power in her own char- 
animated, by most beneficent impulses, | acter, which renders her sympathetic life 
is in no respect an embodiment of har-| still more a psychological peculiarity. 
mony or grace; but both in voice and It is indeed to some extent entered at the 
gait, shares the deficiency of the water pleasure of her will, as with these pos- 
fowl. However tender the feeling she| sessed of spontaneous clairvoyance. It 
expresses, her voice is never soft or | nevertheless sometimes occasions incon- 
musical. She neither sings nor performs sistencies in her conduct, and to these 
on any instrument, and she loves best the | not understanding this phase of her ehar- 
loud martial tones of a brass band. | acter, might eause distrust at an apparent 

The sea birds before any change in the | untruthfulness, which was in fact merely 
heavens is visible, feel, by elective sym-|a temporary refraction of some foreiga 
pathy, the coming storm, and warn the! influence upon her being. 
sailor by their cries. Thus do the mag-| Such are the prominent features, abso- 
netic currents of a spiritual atmosphere, | lute and analogies], of this interesting 
waken to tremulous vibration, the harp-|character. Were we sufficiently con- 
strings of her life. She catches by an in-! versant with the lower types of aquatic 
tuition, which is often like the wonder of | life, and their aatural habits, we should 
magic, the sphere of thought, feeling and | probably be enabled to fix on the specific 
being, in which move those withia her| mammal, bird and fieh, which are her 
range of sympathies. This develop-| analogues ia their several circles. 
ment of the elemental sympathies at Gm The application of Natural History to 
aquatic tribes, into the psychical organism | Psychelogy is virgin soil, where, at- 
of her higher type, enables her to come | tracted by the beautiful flowers, | have 
into the secret couneils of other senie,| dowty pressed my way a few steps, 
who wear for her spontaneous elairvoy-| through the tangled luxurianee of the 
ance a window in their breasts, where the | undergrowth. It is evident, that no de- 
visible present stands between shadows | scription of any person, animal or vege- 
of the past and future. | table, ean be complete or trne to nature, 

Thus entering spheres, aad seeing the| without a view of the mutual analogies 
whole in its essence, at the same time as| whieh relate ic to the types of other 
the parts or details in whieh that essence | kingdoms. 


expresses itself, a system of natural; We are all eager to obtain the photo- 


classifieation has grown in her mind —| graphs of our absent friends. This is a 


his gambols of thousands of miles round | each part serves as a clue to the whole. simplism ; for the photograph gives only 
2 ship in full sail from continent to conti- The process is analogous to that by | the lifeless image of a single phase of 
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expression. When animals and plauts 
shall be ranged, circle within circle, with 
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| ing to work at 3d. or 4d. a day. They|chors and your rudder gone, all your can- 


‘accordingly issued a circular, soliciting | vass carried away, and your ship seud- 
| 


all their component species, the order of shilling contributions, and on the 22d of | ding rapidly towards the breakers. 


proximity indicating their affinity in de- 
velopment, and their correspondence of 


relative position in the different circles, | 


their mutual analogues, our tables of nat- 


ural history, far from involving us in dry | 


and abstruse technicalities, will be the 


most delicious of intellectual pastimes, | 


and will enable us to discover among the 
lower types of the same generic charac- 
ter, the living analogue of our friend, ia 
some creature which we can then domes- 


May they had obtained the means of em-| Tatnail. 


I cannot conceive, sir, that 


|pleying daily 319 females, and great|/such a combination of disasters could a 
numbers of starving women came to beg | possibly befall a ship in one voyage. § 
for work which the Society were not able} Com. ‘Tut, tut, young gentleman a 
‘to afford them. Assistance is also given | (said the old sea-dog severely) we must 
by the Society, to men, women and child-| have your opinion, supposing such a ease 
_ren, in finding a market for torf, which | to have actually occurred. 

they bring in baskets on their backs, from | Tainall. Well, sir: sails all carried 
a distance of many miles, getting 4d. or, away, did you say, sir! 

5d. for as much as they can carry. To| Com. Aye, all, every rag! 

aid in the pursuit of the coast fisheries, is! ‘Tatnall. Anchors gone, sir? 

another object of the Society. By such| Com. Aye — not an uncommon case ! 
means the lives of many are saved who| ‘Tutnall. No rudder either, sir! 





would otherwise starve, and they are en- 
couraged in industrious habits.— Boston 


ticate as a favorite, and in the hourly Traveller 
raveller. 


Com. Aye, rudder unshipped ! 
Here the young officer dropped his 
head despondingly upon his breast, and 


expression of whose artless life, the pen- 
cil of God will trace fur us those charac- 
ters, which we have learned to love, 
whilst its warbling, its movement or its 
pleading glance, entwine with the golden 
cord of friendship, — mystic revealings 
of the Unity of Creation. 
To be Concluded in our next. 


IP One of the editors of the New 
York Tribune has visited the Chinese 
Junk. He says :— 


** After taking a view of the whole, we 
accepted Captain Kellett’s invitation to 
take a little chow, chow, (chaw, chaw, 
dinner) with him. The dinner, though 
served on board the junk, was not com- 
posed of Chinese dishes, not a single rat, 
or joint of a young puppy being on the ta- 
ble. Having completed this important 
ceremony, we enjoyed a few moments 
conversation with Hesing, a Mandarin of 
Red Button, who came out as passenger 
with Captain Kellett, and exercises a sort 
of paternal authority over the forty of his 
countrymen on board. Mr. Hesing is a 
man of some intelligence, and communica- 
ted to us a variety of information relating 
to Chinese manners and customs. He 
told us he was the husband of three 
wives, and said ‘‘noecan eatchee more, 


the “‘ old salt’ continued sharply — 
Diverse business ib Usick in| Come, sir, what would you do with 


. Drvorce. 7 your ship! 
incinnati. wenty couples were loosed |?" , F os . 
| from the condeenil babes the week be-| h er rans he heathen i 
| fore last. — Exchange Paper. bale oe at, Se a” 
This is generally the way in which the) Com. Right, sir, right! Mr. Clerk, 
subject is treated ; and the reason is, it is| enrol Mr. ‘Tatnall as a Passed Midship- 
one of the forbidden subjects, upon which | man.— N. Y. Spwrut of the Times. 
‘the truth cannot be told without you run’ 
ithe risk of being considered a ** mon- | 
|ster: ’’ and rather than run such a risk,| [> Jones was on the steamboat above 
the subject is disposed of as above.| St. Louis not long since, when a raw 
| What a “torrent and tempest ’’ of dou- Hoosier came on board. At night the 
| ble-distilled wrath was poured out upon Hoosier turned into his berth with his 
the head of poor Frances Wright for boots on. The steward, seeing this, said, 
suggesting some alterations in the present | ** Sir, you have lain down in your boots."’ 
system of marriage which she thought| The raw one raised his head, and look- 
would have a tendency to lessen the dis- ing down at the bvots, innocently replied, 
graceful custom of divorce! There was,‘ Well, it wont hurt ‘em; they aint the 
nothing too bad to say of her. Yet of | best I’ve got.” 








} 





'all the subjects connected with human! 
| happiness and morality, the relation of 
| the sexes towards each other is perhaps 
|the most important. It involves many 
| separate considerations, all-essential to | 
| the well-being of this and succeeding 
| generations. But it isa forbidden sub- 
ject, and wo to the adventurer who dis- | 
‘eusses it in any other than the popular) 
| mode — that is, with the law and gospel | 


before his eyes. — Boston Investigator. 


Tue True Doctrine. A union of 


producers, that they may reap the benefit 
of what they produce. 


SONG OF THE QUILL. 


In attitude most grotesque, 
With eyes too weary to wink, 
The Parson sat at his old green desk, 
A-plying his pen and ink. 
Write! write! write! 


costee too muchee dollar.’’ On inquiring; pre We understand that the Rev. | 
what course he pursued on vccasion of| James C. Richmond, of the class of| 
too lively domestic difficulties among these | 1828, has sent an omniaahie challenge, in 
partners of his affections, be replied with | the manner of the old universities, to the 
perfect gravity, ‘* horse whippee.’’ A | President, Professors and Students of the 
Chinese artist, squatted on his haunches | University at Cambridge, more especially | 
painting a dragon, Hesing informed “Sat Divinity Hall, to diseuss with him, | 
was the happy proprietor of two Wives, | orally, the three Christian doctrines of | 


and when in answer to his queries we as- | ¢h, Episcopacy, the Holy Trinity, and the | 
sured him that in this country “‘ no can! Ajonement. 


eatchee ’’ more than one wife, he politely 
expressed a feeling which was not ad- 
miration for our institutions.”’ 


ee 


A Nava, Examination. Reading in 
a late number of the ‘* Spirit,”’ a good | 
’ joke concerning a medical student who| 
Gaxtway InpvstriaL Society. A So-| was steamed through his examination, | 
ciety under this name exists in Galway, | am reminded of an incident related to me | 
Ireland. It was formed about six months! by the late Commodore Stevens. of the | 
since, and commenced by lending wool to) Navy, that came off during the examin- | 
poor women and girls. After this wool) ation of a brave officer that is now in 


had been dyed, carded, spun, and finally | command of the U. S. Steamer Spitfire, | 
knit into stockings, they were purchased | on the coast of Mexico. 


Like a horse that goes round in a mill — 
And still with a voice of dreadful delight 
He sang the Song of the Quill! 


Write! write! wnte! 
When the eye of morn looks red, 
And write! write! write! 
When honest folks are abed ! 
It’s Oh! to be wrecked and thrown 
On the shore of the barbarous ‘Turk ,— 
Where a man can say his soul’s bis own -— 
If this is Christian work ! 


Write! write! write! 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Write! write! write! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim. 
Text and context and theme — 
And theme and context and text: 
Till I almost seem in a waking dream, 


by the Society, deducting the price of the 
wool. Although the best knitters, under 
these circumstances, could scarcely earn 
a penny (two cents) a day, yet the ap- 
pheations for work were numerons, and 
in many cases such was the destitution, 
that the koitters required payment for a 
single stocking. ‘The Society then deter- 
mined to raise funds, if possible, to ena- 
ble them to employ as many as were will- 


Capt. Tatnall (then Midshipman Ta-| 
nall, and a very modest, retiring young’ 
|gentleman,) was called up to be over- 
| hauled: when the following dialogue be- | 
tween a rough, jolly old Commodore, the| 
| Senior officer present, and himself occurr- 
|ed — viz: 

Com. Mr. Tatnall, what would be 
your course, supposing you were off a lee 





| Shore, the wind blowing a gale, both an- 


And don’t know what comes next. 


O my parishioners dear! 

That have human bleod in your veins! 
It is not paper you’re wasting here, 

But human creature’s brains ! 

Write! write! write ! 

(The parson cried aloud ;)— 
Sewing, at once, with a double thread, 

A sermon and a shroud. 
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Write! write! write! 

Like a man doing penance for crime — 
Write! write! write! 

Like a man that gets bread by rhyme. 
Text and context and theme — 

And theme and context and text — 
Till ’ve splashed with ink half a ream, 

And still with doubt am vexed, 


Write! write! write! 
Till the brain is hot and numb — 

And write! write! write ! 
Till every finger’s a thumb. 

And oh! there’s one thought so drear, 
That makes my flesh to creep — 

It is that calves’ head should be so dear, 
And human brains so cheap! 


Oh, but for one moment’s space 
Of leisure from book and pen! 

No hour to fish for the finny race, 
But only to fish for men ! 

A little crying would ease my heart, 
And eke my head, I think,— 

But my tears must stop, for every drop 
Makes a blur on the fresh-laid ink. 


With brains all weary and worn, 
In attitude most grotesque, 
And a study-gown faded and torn, 
The parson sat at his desk. 
Write! write! write! 
Like a horse that goes round ina mill — 
And still with a sort of a demon screech, 
(Would that it might al! parishioners reach !) 
He sang the Song of the Quill! 


Religious Magazine. 
[From the Albany Evening Journal.] 

THE ANTI-RENT QUESTION. 

The public mind, by a long, persevering 
and systematic cuurse of misrepresenta- 
tion, has been drawn away from, and has 
lost sight of, the origin, history and mer- 
its of the Anti-Rent controversy. We 
therefore ask attention to a brief and hur- 
ried review of the question. 

At the close of the struggle which sev- 
ered the American Colonies from the 
British Crown, a Republican form of Gov- 
ernment was constructed. Emerging 
from monarchy to freedom, the fathers 
of this country did not at ouce adapt the 
new furm of Government, in all respects, 
to the spirit of the new order of things. 
Titles of nobility, and entails, were pro- 
hibited, Feudalism, for the most part, 
was also abolished. But, in this State, 
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|tled. During the lifetime of the late , 


| Patroon, who came in possession of the | 


i dues. 


Manor soon after the Revolution, the evil | 
workings of this vicious system were per- | 


|ceptible only in the retarded prosperity | 


and undeveloped resources of the two 
counties. Lands could not be purchased, 
nor could water-power be advantageously | 
used. The Patroon, an eminently good | 
and indulgent man, allowed his tenants) 
to pay as fast or as tardily as suited their | 
convenience or inclinations. ‘This for-| 
bearance threw a large portion of the) 
tenants a long way in arrears with their 
rents. And when that good man died, | 
leaving numerous heirs with expensive | 
habits, a large portion of the Manor was, 
deeply encumbered, and some of the hill 
towns were scarcely worth enough to pay 
their back rents. 

‘The ntw proprietors looked over their | 
rent rolls, discovered the value of their | 
estate, and determined to collect their! 
Letters were dispatched through- | 


/out the Manor requiring the tenants to 


'**moving to the West.”’ 


come in and pay their back rents. The | 
tenants came in to learn that ‘* new lords | 
make new laws; ’’ that instead of taking | 
things easy, they must now pay up.—| 
They had no right to object to this, for it! 
was ‘* so nominated in the bond.”’ And 
finally, after being sternly informed that | 
they must extinguish the balances stand- 
ing against them, they were each required 
to pay to the Patroon’s attorneys three 
dollars for the letter containing this agree- 
able intelligence. 

The dormant mischiefs of the feudal 
system now began to germinate. Ten- 
ants talked of selling their farms and 
But this pur- 


pose led them to a realizing sense of the 


several distinguished families were enjoy- , 
recall that proposition :— 


ing, by the favor of the Crown, large and 
valuable tracts of land upon the Hudson 
River. These families, having rendered 
good service in the Revolution, were suf- 
ficiently influential not only to obtain a 
recognition of their patents, but to per- 


i 


| 
' 
| 


fact that they had no farms to sell !—| 
They could sell their leaseholds, but in| 
virtue of a covenant executed by their 
ancestors, a quarter of the purchase mon- 
ey belonged to the Patroon! And as 
that lien upon the soil is an irrevocable 
one, and keeps giving the Patroon his 
quarter as often as lands are conveyed, | 
without extinguishing or diminishing his 
claim upon those lands, there were, of 
course, no purchasers. 

The tenants called meetings, discussed 
their grievances, and appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with the proprietors. The 
terms then offered by the tenants and re- 


jected by Mr. Van Rensselaer, were such | 


as wholly vindicate the tenants from the 
imputation of dishonesty or repudiation. | 
Perhaps it would dispel some delusions to 


ee Boas GRIEVANCES. 


To Stephen Van Rensselaer, Esq.: 
We, the undersigned, a committee of} 
the tenants of the western towns of the | 


petuate, in the Constitution, so much of| manor of said Stephen Van Rensselaer, | 
| Esq., do, in conformity to the instructions | table compromise might have been effect- 


the feudal system as then existed in their 
manorial leases. ‘The Counties of Alba- 
ny and Rensselaer, were owned by the 
Van Rensselaer family. Those who set- 
tled upon these lands bound themselves to 


bring wheat, poultry, eggs, &c., to the| price put upon wheat above what it for- 
Manor-house ; to work with their teams | merly was when the leases were originally 


i 


| 


of our respective constituents, set forth 
the following as the many grievances with 
which said tenants feel themselves grieved 
and burdened, to wit:—The enormous 








for the Patroon; to yield up all mines, | given, it being then but 75 cts. per bushel | 
minerals and water courses to the Patroon; | at the extreme, and one day’s service with 
and finally, when, and as often, as these | carriage and team, at $1 per day, and 4) had not sustained the average price of $ 1 


tenants should sell their leaseholds, one- | fowls at 50 cents, making in all for one | per bushel. 
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it has become physically impossible to 
raise wheat to pay our rents — and the 
wheat rating at from $1 50 to $2 25 per 
bushel — day’s service at $2 per day, 
and 4 fowls at 75 cents, making our rents 
at from $36 to abuut $50 a year, mak- 


Ing it now extremely difficult for many of 


the tenants to support their families and 
pay their rents, without involving them- 
selves and posterity in extreme peril and 
hardship. Also, the many reservations 
and restrictions contained in our leases, 
to wit:—quarter sales, all streams of 
water, mines and minerals, right of way 
or roads, timber, &c., &c., all of which, 
we, a8 a committee of said tenants, do 
feel to be most grievious and burdensome, 
and ask the same to be redressed in such 
a way as will be conducive to the hap- 
piness and prvsperity of ourselves and 
posterity. 


Pee: Be Reprsess. 


To remedy the evils complained of by 
the tenants of Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Esq., in our opinion, as their immediate 
representatives, and that to which we be- 
lieve they will comply, are the following, 
to wit :— To have the old leases abolished, 
and new leases given in which the rents 
to be stipulated shall be in money; the 
same number of bushels allowed as in the 
old leases, and rated in the following or- 
der, to wit :— $1 per bushel for the first 
quality of land, 87 1-2 cts. per bushel for 
the second quality, 75 cts. per bushel for 
the third quality of land, 62 1-2 cts. for 
the fourth quality of land; $1 per day 
for the day’s services, and 50 cts. for the 
four fowls — excluding the reservation of 
quarter sales, water privilege, the soil 
under the water, the privilege of reads, 
mines, minerals, timber, &c. ; together 
with the privilege of buying the soil, to 
those who wish to purehase the same, at 
any future time, for such sum as the in- 
terest thereof will amount to the amount 
of rent on each Jot now to be fixed. 


NO. 3.....Repress. 
It is also the opinion of the under- 
signed that the arrearages of rent due to 
the preprietor of the manor of Rensselaer- 


'wyck from certain tenants living in the 


western towns of said manor, to wit :— 
Those tenants whose property is encumber- 
ed to the amount of their personal effects, 
over and above their arrearages of rents 
due to said proprietor, should be remitted 
in whole, or at all events, in equal propor- 
tion to the stipulations to be entered into 
for the future rents. 
Albany, May 22, 1839. 
EGBERT SCHOON MAKER, 
HUGH SCOTT, 
LAWRENCE VANDEUSEN, 
JOSEPH CONNER, 
JOHN F. SHAFER. 
Here was the basis upon which an equi- 


ed. Butit was not met in a corresponding 
spirit. Mr. Van Rensseluer, in his reply, 
‘**saw no reason why he should fritter 
away his estates in the manner proposed.’’ 
He demanded, in changing the wheat to 
a money rent, that the wheat should be 
valued at $1 44 a bushel, thongh wheat 
since the completion of the Erie Canal 


And in cases of the sale 


quarter of the purchase money was re-| year's rent on a lot of 160 acres, (at|of farms he insisted upon ascertaining 
quired, by covenant, to be paid to the 22 1-2 bushels per lot,) at $18 37 per lot, | their value by computing the interest on 
|at which time wheat could be raised in the rents ata rate of five per cent. though 

Such were the tenures under which the | abundance ; but now,owing to the sterility | 19 taking a bond and mortgage the pur- 
lands in Albany and Rensselaer were set- | and roughness of the soil and country, | chaser paid seven percent. In a word, 


Manor Lord. 
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instead of evincing a willingness to ar- 
range the difficulty, Mr. Van Rensselaer 
chose to rest upon his legal sights. 

Prosecutions followed on the one side, 
and resistance on the other. The Sher- 
iff, aided by the civil arm of the Law, 
found himself unable to execute his pro- 
cess. The military power of the Gov- 
ernment was then called forth. This ef- 
fected a temporary object. But the State 
could not well keep up a standing army, 
even to collect Mr. Van Rensselaer’s 
rents, however imperative it was upon the 
Government to enforce obedience to cove- 
nants inconsistent with other laws and in 
conflict with the spirit of our institu- 
tions. 

At this crisis of the controversy, there 
were those among us who, foreseeing the 
danger, in all its present magnitude, earn- 
estly implored those who were interested 
in the security of property, and the peace 
of society, to aid in averting a porteutous 
storm. There would have been at that 
time, no difficulty in settling the whole 
question, by a sacrifice of only some 
manorial dignity, with a portion of the 
large fees — present and prospective — of 
counsel and agents. Mr. Van Rensse- 
laer, by confiding his interests to one or 
two enlightened men,with practical, com- 
mon sense habits of business, would have 
settled with his tenants upon terms advan- 
tageous to himself, without entangling 
and embarrassing the property of other 
land proprietors, disturbing the peace of 
society, or involving the State in a civil 


war. Bat Mr. Van Rensselaer, instead of | 


then offering terms which, long since, 
and now, he would accept with alacrity, 
pointed to his bond, where his wheat, his 
poultry, his eggs, his menial service and 
his quarter sales, were all registered upon 
parchment, and demanded of the public 
authorities, first in their civil, and then in 
their military capacity, his ‘* pound of 
flesi.”’ 

In reply, it was urged that he asked 
for more than his share of protection — 
that the laws were not strong enough to 
enforce such covenants — and that even 
Hercules, though he applied his shoulder 
to the wheels, could not extricate a feu- 
dal car. 

latelligent, apright, disinterested citi- 


zens were besought, instead of making | 


common cause with Mr. Van Rensslaer, io 
his attempts to enforee covenants which 


are utterly indefensible, to unite in an} 
effort to persuade him of the wisdom and | 
propriety of allaying the disturbing ele-| 


ment. We repeat that these covenants 
are utterly indefensible. We ask the 
first man among us to stand up and say 
that it is either just, or honest, or to be 
endured, that a land-owner shall be per- 


mitted to receive in “* quarter sales,’” by | 


four conveyances of a farm, the full value 
of that farm, without alienating in the 
slightest degree, orto the value of a 
farthing, his right, title and interest in 
and to that farm. And yet such are the 
conditions by which the Van Rensselaer 
tenants hold their farms. And it is for 


remonstrating against such wrong, and | 
resisting such exactions, that the Anti- | 


Rent controversy, by the obstinacy of 
the proprietors and misjudgment of the 
wealthier portions of our citizens, has 
grown to be what it is. 


When Governor Seward, called upon | 
to investigate these disturbances, found | 
that they originated in the incongruous | 


and mischievous character of these 
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tenures, and recommended a change, | cream. 
selves 
cream 
which its makers are to be paid in. 
latter sort of tin we have noticed 
good deal correded by it, and we should 


by compromise, he was vehemently and 
clamorously denouaced by men of wealth. 
When he called out a military force to 
vindicate the supremacy of the laws, he 
was vehemently assailed by political op- 
ponents. The Legislature then refused 
to act upon recommendations the justice | 
and wisdom of which are, all two late, 
now universally conceded. 

The Van Rensselaer proprietors, amid 
excitement, resistance, vielence and out- | 
rage, continued to repose upon their 
‘** bond,’’ stolidly demanding from the) 
State the enforcement of quarter sales, 
wheat, pouliry, egg, and labor rents. | 
All this, we say again, was their right 
for it, ** was so nominated in the bond.” | 
The authorities endeavored to discharge | 
their duties, at an expense to the people | 
and the State, of a quarter of a million of 
dollars. In the meantime, the evil, ia- 
stead of diminishing, was all the while 
extending. 

W hen the manor proprietors refused to 
use the proper means to effect an arrange- 
ment of these difficulties, if the State 
had assumed its right of eminent domain 
over these lands, paying to the proprie- 
tors their fair value, and then re-conveyed 
them to the tenants at fair prices, nove of 
‘the outrages committed in the other coun- 
ties would have occurred ; the peace of 
}society would not have been broken up: 
the character of the State would aot have 
been tarnished ; and the ‘Treasury would 
have been spared from an expenditure of 
money that has been worse than wasted. 
| But every appeal of this nature was 
‘met with a popular truism, that ‘ con- 
tracts are inviviable ;’’ that the ‘* Con- 
stitution forbids the passage of any law | 
violating contracts ; ’’ and that men were 
| forever bound to the fulfilmeat of engage- | 
ments entered into for them by their! 
forefathers. 
| For the origin of Anti-Rent, Mr. Van) 
Rensselaer and his counsel are respousi- | 
ble. For its extended evils and mischiets 
we are indebted to the grossest misrepre- | 
sentations of its objects and character. | 
These evils are to be traced to the re-. 
mains of the feudal system which were 
unwisely suffered to exist in our new) 
form of Government. When these evils | 
began to show themselves, the part of, 
true wisdom suggested their correction. 
But instead of this, the power of the| 
Government, civil and military, and the | 
whole force of public sentiment, were) 
brought to bear upon those who com-| 
plained of and remonstrated against the | 
lurking remains of feudalism. If Anti- | 
Rent, taking other forms, has extended | 
to other counties, is is because the public | 
sentiment justified Mr. Van Rensselaer in| 
turning a deaf ear to the appeals of his | 
‘tenaats. The people and the Legisla-| 
/ture, instead of joining in loud deauncia- | 
tions of these tenants, should have set 
about correcting what was vicious and | 
‘oppressive in their system of leasing | 
land. | 
| There were real, positive, undeniable 
grounds for complaint on the part of the 
tenants of the Manor of Rensselaerwyck. | 
Had they been met by the proprietors, in | 
a proper spirit—or had the proprietors | 
been even selfishly wise —the whole diffi- | 
culty would have been arranged. 


U> The Ice Cream people are contra- 
dicting, as well they may, the paragraph 
about the poisonous effects of tin on ice 
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For our part we never give our- ‘ 
any trouble about the tin the i 
is made in, but only that with 
The 
is a 


not wonder if the chemical result were a fs 
poison called poverty, especially when 
one does not use the Banca tin. — Chro- 
notype. Re 


I> A person who 
morning paper for a clerk, holds out this b 


advertizes in a BY 


inducement : — ‘** A small salary will be 


given, but he will have en. ugh over-work 
to make up this deficiency.’ 


A Morat Picture or Lonpon. 
are 30,000 common thieves in London ; 
10,000 children learning crime ; 


’ 


There 


3,000 


houses of stolen goods, and about 10,000 


common gamblers. 


The ‘* Weekly De- 


spatch,”’ an infidel paper, has a circulation 
of 150,000 copies a week in the city. 
The population of London now, is about 


2,250,000 souls. 


There are 100,000 peo- 


ple in the metropolis alone, unprovided 


with religious worship. 


There are about 


108,000 female servants in London. Of 
this number, from 14,000 to 16,000 are 


daily changing places. 
000 persons are now inmates of the Lon- 
ddn workhouses ; 


Upwards of 50- 


60,000 are receiving 


out-door relief, and from 1,000 to 2.000, 
nightly shelter themselves in the refuges 


for the houseless. In 


addition to this ic 


number, there are thousands who live by 
begging, and thousands more who live by 
criminal practices. 


THERE IS HOPE FOR ALL. 


Hewer in the sullen mine, 
Far from day’s joy-teeming shine, — 
Though uncouthest toil be thine, 
That, with ax and saw and plane, 
Ships constructs to sail the main — 
Building church or shaping wain, 

There is hope for thee. 


Thou who, in the season’s track, 
Furrows driv’st on Earth’s broad back, 
Reaping sheaf or piling stack ; 
Who vibrat’st the weary loom, 
In a damp and dingy room, 
By a lamp’s uuhealthy fume — 

There is hope for thee. 


Thou who dost the needle ply 

Days and nights all hopelessly, 

Sewing ever wearily ; 

Thou who tend’st the cotton reels 

Whirling like a thing that febls — 

See’st thou not a soul in wheels ? — 
There is hope for thee. 


Thou who guidst the steam urged car 

On its level path afar — 

Heading mind’s aggressive war ; 

Thou who dost the furnace tend, 

Make the stubborn iron bend 

Mould it to a potent friend — * 
There is hope for thee. ¥ 


Thou of colder heart than head, 

Finding whatsoe’er be said — 

Nothing better worth than bread ; 

Mark what independent thought — 

Oft despised and set at nought — 

Toiling through all time, hath wrought :— 
There is hope for thee. ¥ 
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Bard who scannest Nature’s looks, 
Forests, hills, and running brooks, 
Writing them in glorious books ; 


And who find’st in accents wrung 
From the universal tongue 
Noble strains as e’er were sung — 


There is hope for thee. 


Who dost preach and who dost pray — 
Mindful of a coming day, 

Catching of an upward ray — 

Though much still may seem of doom, 
Vexed, groping in the gloom — 

Buds of time are yet to bloom :— 


There is hope for thee. 


Ruled or Ruler — free or thrall, 
Wise or simple — great or small, 
Who dost rise and who dost fall — 
Hope is thought’s free majesty, 
Freedom’s noblest entity, 
Efforts highest energy — 
Hope is Destiny! 
Athenaeum. 


_—_— 


PO\ ERTY, THE DEMORALIZER. 


‘* Man is the greatest enemy of man, 
is a proverb which passes current in vari- 
ous stereotyped forms, but like a good 
deal of proverbial philosophy is only to be 
received with great caution, and after log- 
ical inspection. Man is not the enemy of 
man, and no noble-hearted human being 
ever entertained the degrading dictum.— 
H{uman hostilities have, doubtless, been 
numerous, but at the bottom of all these, 
ene uniform originating cause has lain — 
the contention has ever been essentially 
for property. Poverty has always been 
the demoralizer. The battle of existence 
is less man against man, than man against 


” 


nature. Amidst al) the minor conflicts of 


life, there has been this giant warfare ever 
raging. ‘To this belligerency peace has 
brought no respite, victory no truce. Day 
by day the contest of man against matter 
has been renewed. Whatsoever aspect 
the aceidents of time and place have fure- 
ed the retarding element in human society 
ww assume, the original source of that 
hindrance has been the same in al! ages — 
the preponderating power of nature 
against man. The earth is not the boun- 
teous mother which the fictions of the 
poets have feigned her to be. 
constant struggle can her children wring 


from her their daily bread — relax that ef- | 


fort, and theydie. It isthe knowledge of 
this doom that has kept mind and morals | 


in subjection to the bodily wants. They | 


have demanded to be satisfied first.— 


Every thing higher must be subordinated | 


to their gratification. This is the primary 
helotism to which all are subjected ; all 
other thraldom has been slight compared 
with this. A powerful instinct in the 
human heart has constantly protested 
against this vassalage. Through theclear 
souls of seers and sages, a bright tradition 
or prophecy of a golden age of physical 


emancipation has flowed downwards from 


the earliest times. Though never witness- 
ed, this happy era has never been denied ; 
although unseen, faith in its possibility | 
has ever been unshaken. Century after 
century has passed away, but custom has | 
net, and never will, reconcile man to a 


conviction that the end of life is tor. ‘The | 
race has never entirely submitted to its| 


apparent destinies. In every age intellect 


has been taxed to solve the problem of 


deliverance. Men have toiled, but never 


willingly. 


Only by a) 


The solution of the enigma) 
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| has not been offered the délicctanes hes 
not come ; but even hope deferred has not 
| daunted expectation ; aud, “tthis moment 
|a conviction that there is a future for our 
'race, of at least comparative freedom from 
the necessity of wasting work —of leis- 
ure for intellectual cultivation and more 
refined enjoyments, widely pervades the 
thoughtful class of the hard wilers of 
| socie ty. 
* 7 © + . . a2 
With an immense majority of mankind, 

| the primary necessities of the body — of 
the least neble part of humanity — absorb 
lall their time, thought, energies, life it- 
self; nay, in many instances, it is to be 
| feared, imperiously preseribe the more 
| solemn destinies of the life that is to come. 
Hunger is the king of the earth; all men 
bow down to him; he rules them with 
|rod of iron. He is the true incarnation 
of despotic will. Elis smile blisters what 
it lights on. Virtue melts away, and 
truth grows into falsehood, at his frown. 

The very fear of him, even when far 
away, will drive men mad. 

Lofty and pure morality, the graces 
of intellect, the rapture of love, the exal- 
tation of faith, are lost upon the being 
whose anima! appetites are unappeased, or 
whose spirit is overcome by wasting work. 
To him no redemption is possible. An 
anterior furm is necessary — a vast revo- 
lution, the most momentous and signifi- 
eant of all revolutions, must be effected 
before he is in a a condition to be elevated 
in the nobler capacities of his being. He 
must be physically enfranchised. He 
must be set free from the thraldom of the 
bodily wants; and from the harassing 
dread of those wants.. ‘This is the great 
problem of society. This is the enigma 
of our past life; and this mystery is now 
heing practically solved. The world is at 
work upon it. The progress of society 
revolves it more and mere completely 
every hour. A positive foundation once 
obtained, a certain social scienee may be 
rapidly builtup. Wealth, or accumulated 
material power; strength, mentally orig- 
inated, but physically realised; aided by 
whieh the puny arm may overcome the 
puissant wave—the delicate limb strike 
through the solid rock — the slow-paced 
foot outstrip the locomotion of the wind : 
in fine, all these forees which reverse the 
primitive order of nature, and confer on 
man preponderating power against his 
great antagonists, the resisting elements, 
must be developed and disciplined ere the 
| work of elevation, social or political, can 
War may be 
waged, but no results will follow. Intel- 
lect mav be wasted, and hearts exhausted, 
| yet nothing gained. The great reform 
|must begin at the foundation. Physical 
emancipation must be the starting point of 
a perfect sucial system.— People’s Journal. 


| be effeetually commenced. 


Tue Mesmerizer AND THE EXPRESS 
Man. A few years ago, before the rail- 
road companies between Albany and Buf- 
falo had provided the long and comforta- 
ible cars now used by the Mail Agents 





and Livingston and Wells’ Express, the | 


Messenger of the latter rode in the pas- 
senger car ‘* just like anybody,” and of 
| course encountered all sdrts of characters. 
One of the firm, whose love ef waggery 
is well known, happened te be going to 
Buffalo, and was seated quietly in the car, 
when his attention was direeted to the 
conversation of two individuals opposite. 
One of these two was, it appeared, a, 
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travelling mesmerizer —a regular ‘** pro- 
fesor ”’ of the ** science.”” He was dilat- 
ing upen its rapid development — the 
wonderful phenomena it exhibited — its 
astonishing curative power for disease — 
the extraordinary diseeveries developed 
through its agency. Finally he got upen 
his own superiority as a ‘* professer,’’— 
a congenial theme —and here he was at 
home. After narrating a variety of ex- 
periments — some of them astounding of 
course — he spoke of the fvilowing with 
a gusto that was irresistible. Said he: 

** Lust week | was going through the 
the streets of this very city, (Rochester,) 
and saw a man just ahead to whom I was 
anxious to speak. He walked too fast 
for me to overtake him without running, 
so | just straightened out my right arm, 


a| concentrated my will, made a pass at him 


—thus —and he stopped quicker than 
lightning.’ 

** Wh-wh-wh-why mister, y-you don’t 
eall that m-m-m-’uch of a tri-i-ick, do 
you ?”’ 

** Yes sir, I rather fiatter myself sir, 
that it was a pretty strong demonstra- 
tion.”” 

** W-w-w-well, it don’t be-g-in with 
wh-wh-wh-what | onee did.”’ 

‘*Then you are familiar with the 
science sir, | presume? ’’ 

** S-s-some.”’ 

** Might | inquire what was the case 
you spoke of?” 

**Oh e-c-certainly. Y-y-you see I h- 
h-ha-"pened to be up here in Batavia once, 
in the winter. G-g-going down to the 
c-'ars Il saw a m-a-‘an on t-t-t-top of a 
building, sh-"oveling off snow ; pr-'etty 
soon his f-f-foot slipped and d-d-down he 
eame: wh-wh-wh when he had got 
about h-h-'alf way down, | just m-made 
a p-p-pass at him and it st-‘opped him 
quicker than powder. I e-c-e-‘ame off 
with o-wt thinking a-a-"ny thing more 
a-bout it. If you are go-o-ing to Batavia 
I wish y-you would just let him down, 
for | pr-pr-pre-’sume he is h-h-h-’anging 
there yet! ”’ 








[From the True Democrat.] 


HOMESTEAD. 


There are many well-meaning persons 
at present, who are so blinded by selfish- 
ness, asto kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. They cannot look beyond 
the present moment and the present good. 
Such is precisely the feeling of many in 
reference to the exemption of a home- 
stead for every family, from the effeets of 


| fraud, accident, or imprudent contracts. — 


They are so eager to secure a small pres- 
ent advantage, that they lose sight of a 
future good. Selfishness always has, and 
always will, feed upon its own vitals. A 
selfish man is ever biting and eating his 
own nose. 

In some of the Southern States selfish- 
ness appears to be more enlightened than 
itis in this State. A slaveholder will 
from pure, but enlightened selfishness, 
furnish his slave whe has a family, with 
a homestead, with its garden, pigs, and 
poultry, and many of them are fitted op 
not only with an appearance of comfort, 
but also with much taste. Can any one 
doubt but that this is the true policy? 
But here the non-producing classes — the 
bankers, merchants, and professional men, 
would turn every laboring man into the 
streets, without a house, or a bed, ora 
tool with which to work, and then with aa 
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that thou owest ! 

Let every farmer be made secure in a 
small farm, with his farming utensils and | 
provisions for the year, and the mechanic | 
and the laboring man with his house, gar- 


| 
| 


den and implements of trade, and they | 
can then pay their debts. They have the | 


time as well as the means of earning 
money; andif they have the disposition 


to do so, they can pay their debts. If 


they have no such disposition it is useless 


to force them, for the cost of obtaining | 


redress from an unwilling debtor often 
costs more than the debt is worth, particu- 


larly when he feels that his family are to | 


be turned into the streets. 
No community can ever be prosperous 
and happy, unless every laboring man 


living and complete whole; and conse-| 


with his family, who is disposed to be in- | 


dustrious and economical, whatever may 
be his calling, has a home, supplied with 
the means necessary to make every mem- 
ber of the family comfortable. And this 
should be placed beyond the use of con- 
tingency or accident. And it is for the 


interest of every merchant and creditor | 


that it should be so. 


ages, series of characters, series of places, 


For if a man has a} 


home under our present laws, and is un- | 


fortunate in his contracts or improvident, 
and his creditors undertake to strip him 
of what he has, it rarely happens that more 
than one out of every four obtain any 
thing. The other three-fourths are then 
left without hope. 


The debtor is prostra- | 


ted, and has no ambition to try to pay ; | 


and if even he has, it takes all he can 


earn to pay the rent of a place to shelter | 


him and his family, and supply them 


with those things necessary for their com-| 
| individual : 


then, of enlightened 


fort. 
On the ground, 


selfishness, let every man be protected in | 
his homestead, and leave humanity and | 


love to neighbor, which ought to regulate | 


such things, out of the question until we 


are prepared to act from these high and | 


_ motives. 
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@as motore clvidlaation, the nateral fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


application of Christian principles, of Universal | 


justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING. 


INTEGRAL EDUCATION. NO. IL 


tion, which no Civilized system can hope | acter. 


| 
| 


harmony of practice and of theory, of ac: | 
tion and of thought throughout his w hole | 
career. 

2. The unfolding of the individual | 
character in constant unity and solidarity 
with others; the education of him as a 
member of the collective social Man de-| 
tached from which, and independent of 
which he cannot be himself. 

This supposes that characters are dis- | 
tributed by the Creator in series of va | 
rieties or shades which go to make up one | 
quently that in early education there | 
should be series in every thing, series of 


cecupations, teachers and attendants, in 
such way that the natural vocations of, 
each child shall be drawn out by the pure 
charm of congenial circumstances. | 
The two things stated in the above de- 
finition, the education of the individual 
integrally in himself, or the unfolding of 
all his powers, and the education of the 
individual integrally with others, orin the 
collective education of the social system 
of which he is an_essentia] member, im- 
ply one another. 
simplistic idea of forming each child iso-' 
latedly to the full stature of the perfect 
man, of realizing the whole man in the 
for this would be educating 
all alike, and to the monotonous result, 
which is contrary to the plan of nature ; 
since no characters are born alike, no two 
human beings are organized precisely 
alike, and to converge thus to one stan- 
dard they must cease to be themselves and 
put off their nature. Integral education 
does not mean the education of the whole 
man in any such impossible and vague 
sense as that; but in the only clear and 
definite sense in which one can be whole, 
as bearing his true part with others who are 
naturally dependent, each the complement 
of all the rest, and they all of him. 
Recall now the articles we published 
'near the close of the last volume on the | 
‘‘ Grounds of Association in the Nature of 


Man,”’ and the analysis there given of the 
We have pointed out certain defects motive springs or impulses of the human 
and vices in the present systems of educa- | ‘soul, the determining principles of char- 


The soul we then considered as. 


to escape. They will all vanish in the one undivided attraction towards univer: | 
Associative or Combined Order, in the! sal unity, parting into three great primi- 


| to his destiny. 


; | 
Let us entertain no 





avarice traly appalling, | cry out, pay me | |tellectual and moral; so as to ensure | great law was : Attractions proportional to 


Destinies. Now there can be no doubt that 
the only aim of education is to guide man 
Accordingly its first work 
is to ascertain and to develop in every one 


‘his natural attractions; for these indicate 


his destiny, and through these only can 
he feel his way to it.—To develop 
each one’s nature; or to place each in 
true relations: these are but two names 
for the same thing; and either of them 
states the entire business of education. 
What are the relations which a human 
being sustainst They are: 1. To the 
material world, or things, through his five 


senses; 2. To the social world, or pas- 


sions, through his four affective passions, 


Friendship, Love, Familism and the Cor- 
porate Seatiment ; and 3. To the intellect- 
ual world, to /aws and principles of order, 
whereby unity reigns in variety. Bring 
any human being into unity with nature, 
with his fellow beings, and with that Se- 
rial Law according to which the universe 
of God, both in its materia] and passional 
spheres, is distributed, and he will be in 
unity with himself; his education, his 


_ whole life will there be integral. 


Following in every thing the laws of 
graduated Series, Fourier’s first thought 
was to construct a series of ages, from in- 
fancy to second childhood. He divides the 
whole population of a Phalanx, consisting 
of about 1600 persons, into sixteen male 


‘and sixteen female chvirs, according to 
age, thus forming thirty-two, which is a 


measured series of the third degree. 
These choirs are organized orders, and 
with privileges and honors and a corpo- 
rate spirit of its own; and the affinity or 
accords between different ages follow here 
the same law which prevails in musical 
accords; contiguous notes or ages are 
discordant, while those more remote from 
each other harmonize. Here is an impor- 


‘tant hint in the matter of selection of 


teachers and guardians in the education of 


‘different ages. 


Out of this arrangement also grows an- 
other important principle and stimalus in 
education. While the child finds his 
friend and adviser among those a good 
deal older than himself, he feels his emu- 
lation roused by those who are but just 
‘above him in the ascending seale. A 
' pataral property of this graduated series 


groups and series which render industry tive branches of more special attraction, | of corporations according to age, is to 
attractive, and all the relations of man towards material nature, towards haman develop what he calls the ascending 


with man harmonious. 


unitary, or Integral Education may be re- ‘of series. 


alized. 


By Integral Education is to be under-| the three distributive or Regulating Pas-| therm up. 


stood : 


1. The complete, harmonious develop- Twelve. 
ment of all the powers and passions of a_ tions, furnish certain elements, whose com- ters, spoils ; 
the unfolding of his whole , binations and relative degrees of strength | ism, and in the course of nature. But 


human being ; 
character, according to its own law; the 

: . 
education of the whole man, physical, in- | 


the five sensitive, the four affective, and 


sions, forming the full gamut or scale of 
These in their minuter ramifica- | 


or ascendency constitute the varieties of | 


human characters and vocations. The | 


There the idea of suciety, and towards the law of order, or | charm, the sort of capillary attraction by 
These uanfelded farther into | 


which each layer of particles acts upon 
those immediately below it and draws 
It is a mistaken prejudice 
which makes the parent the natural teach- 
er of the child; the parent humors, flat- 
it is the privilege of famil- 


his natura] teachers are the children who 
are a little more educated than himself. 


etc 
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He sees them in the exercise of functions, 
in the possession of privileges, which 
they cherish with a corporate pride, and 
to which they will not admit him also 
until he has given proof of his capacity 


to partake in the same functions in a way) 


that shall do honor to their choir or 


group; for each group piques itself upon | 


its industrial reputation. 
I. To commence now with the low- 
est period, that of Early Infancy, the first 


| happen to be the mother of it! 


item on the programme of Associative | 


[ducation is the CotLective Nursery. 
This has been a subject of some ridicule 
and of some bitter criticism. Buta can- 
did examination will show it to be the dic- 


tate of nature, and just the initiation into | 
life which the child in any natural order) 


of society would find. 


1. In the first place, economy would | 
dictate an arrangement by which the chil- | 


dren should become the care of society, 
which is the common parent, represented 


functionaries best adapted for it, and thus 
save all the mothers from this absorbing, 
isolated slavery of each to her child, by 
which she lives for him alone, and scarce- 
ly for herself, or for society at all. In 
Association, infancy would be the common 
charge; and several series of nurses and 
attendants, persons with a native genius 
and a passion for it, alternating with each 
other in groups, so that the labor need 
not be monotonous with any, would per- 
form what now requires the time and 
strength and thought of all the mothers 
of society, in a more efficient way and 
with greater benefit to the child, and leave 
the great majority of women free to what- 
soever industrial, social or artistic pursuits 
they might have attraction for. — This is 
only the lowest consideration ; and yet it 
is an independent one. It certainly is 
important that human time and faculty 
should not be wasted ; it is important that 
mothers should not be the s/aves of that 
which properly is the most interesting re- 
lation of life; that there should be free- 
dem for the parental sentiment to assert 
itself in its true beauty, without being 
bound down into falseness. As well ex- 
pect a singer to pour forth her inspired 
voice at the threatening command of some 
Frederic the Great, with a sword suspend- 
ed over her neck, as to suppose that the 
genuine bliss and beauty of the maternal 
relation can be known in a system which 
makes al] mothers slaves. 

2. Next consider how few parents are 


at all competent to understand or manage 


their own child. In most cases there is 
not natural affinity of character between 
parent and child; nature alternates in the 
transmission of tastes and propensities 
through successive generations. And 


even if there were, what reckless folly to 
entrust the most delicate and difficult la- 


|The child can find no justice any where | 
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bor of life, the duty that requires more] of children are distributed in series of 


wisdom than the wisest individual alone | 


halls or nurseries, the quiet with the quiet, 
possesses, that of developing the first in-| the noisy with the noisy, &c.; the latter 
| 


stincts of a new-born infant, to any igno-| under the care of the gentlest and most 
rant domestic charge, or idle and weak- | patient nurses. Infancy is thus in its 
minded fashionable, or narrow bigot, | sphere ; the earliest sympathies of each 
(such as civilized society tends more or| can overflow towards its fellows. They 
less to make of all women,) who may are placed in such contact with one an- 
What a/| other that natural affinities spontaneously 
fearful responsibility is rashly, ignorantly declare themselves ; they form accords of 


‘undertaken every day, to keep up this| sympathy; they soothe and mitigate each 


narrow prejudice of exclusive familism! | other’s restlessness; soften each other's 
| individuality ; and a certain passional equi- 


out of a combined life, where characters | Abrium has a chance to form among such 
_and interests are united and make common! numbers. 


In an Association of sufficient) The great end of all this is, to discover 
numbers, bound together in this way, and call out and class the natural instinets, 
there will be a class of characters with a| characters and vocations of every child ; 
natural vocation for the care of children, | or at least to save those instincts from any 
who in themselves impersonate in the artificial repression. To develop innate 
highest and purest degree the collective | attractions : — this is the work of the first 
maternal sentiment ; who represent socie- | phase of education. This can only be 


cause. 


_ty in its maternal phase. But itis evident | done in series of large numbers, where 
in this relation by a special corporation of | 





that the majority of women were never | 
made for this; that the high spheres of | 


|industry and poetry and art have natural | 





and divine charms upon many of the sex ; | 
and this is indicated by the invincible re-| 
pugnancy of such for the petty details of 
domestic drudgery. To every one her | 
place! to every faculty its sphere! And | 
in this series of nurses by natural voca- | 
tion, there will also be characters with 
special affinity for special classes of chil- 
dren ; so that each child will enjoy the 
care of that person who exerts the truest 
magnetism of character over it; for it is 
known to every one, that a child who 
smiles and opens itself to one person will 
ery and shrink away from another; and 
that for nv visible reason, except there be 
an innate attraction or repulsion in their 
natures. — Such an arrangement need not 
preclude any amount of intimacy or desir- 
able connection between parent and child ; 
for attraction is the law which regulates 
all here; — attraction operating through 
harmonic series. 

3. By this arrangement every child 
alike enjoys the tenderest and wisest care, 
the fullest opportunities of development, | 
all the most refining, harmonizing and en- | 
couraging influences, which society can’ 
afford. The child of the poorest is sub- | 
ject from the first to the gentle influence | 
of the best and wisest and most refined 
females in society. Society itself sur- 
rounds him with its parental shield; it 
grows up in an atmosphere of love and 
recognition ; it is acknowledged, loved and 
cared for in more than one little corner of 
an obscure home. Every influence 
around conspires with it and with its pa- 
rents for its good; and society will be re- 
fined by the beautiful devotion of its life 
as it grows up. 

4. Infancy in Association is brought 
together, and has its own place. Series 


| 
| 


attractions can find sphere. And as a 
condition to this, also, 

5. The education of the Senses must 
begin here. The child must be surround- 
ed by all natura] harmonies, and imbibe 
beautiful influences through every sense. 

** Picture ont the beautiful scene. A 
spacious, pleasant hall is provided, to 
which the infants are al] brought during 
the engagements of the mothers: a beau- 
tifal and summer-like place where the 
best maternal] sentiment and genius of the 
Phalanx awaits them. It must be made 
a@ most attractive spot; the sun and the 
green shades, and the gleaming river, 
must visit it through pleasant windows ; 
curious playthings, pictures, flowers, and 
music must abound; and beautiful child- 
ren of a somewhat older age must frequent 
it, and lend their graceful aid, as one of 
their sweetest privileges, when tasks are 
done. An indispensable influence in this 
early period is a beautiful environment. 
The child should open its eyes, and catch 
its first impressions, and feel the first thrill 
of pleasant sensations in a beautiful 
world. Beauty should surround him from 
the first. The fragrance of flowers, the 
harmony of forms and colors, the soul of 
music, should visit his mind through his 
senses, silently planting there the seeds of 
lasting influence though he seem to heed 
them not, and securing the testimony of 
the senses in favor of the first dim spirit- 
ual presentiments of the heart.’’ 

The ear, and the eye, and every sense 
are disciplined and made sharp and true 
by these unconscious influences ; and thus 


with health of body and health of mind, 


in harmony with itself and all around it 
thus far, the child enters a higher stage 
of development, not already spoiled and 
perverted by a false position from the 
first. Physical education, the develop- 


ment of the body and the senses, and the 
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anticipation of many lessons to the mind 


and heart through harmonious impressions 


of the senses from the first, should be the 
sole end of education, not only in infancy, 
but through several stages of childhood. 
IJ. In the next stage the industrial 
education of the child begins. He learns 
immediately to be a member; for such 
his nature prompts him to be, if you will 
only give him opportunity. Practice before 
theory is the first maxim of this system. 
The child is full of active instincts; he 
acts himself out before he thinks ; his first 
impulse is to do things, and by failure or 
His 


imitative propensities lead him to attempt 


success in action he learns things. 


whatever he sees others do, especially if 


he have any natural atiractivn to the 
same thing. 

Before the age of two years, as soon as 
the babe can walk, a new class of attend- 
ants or mentors stand ready to conduct 
him round among the scenes of industry, 
where he meets groups of children at- 
tracted to those of older persons in all the 
various mechanical, agicultural and domes- 
tic labors. His curiosity and emulation 
are excited ; he sees children but a little 
older than himself already handling min- 
iature tools and permitted to take part in 
some trivial details of labor, and the sight 
becomes to him what the trophies of 
Miltiades were to Themistocles ; he can- 


not rest until he wins the same privilege. 
He perhaps makes an awkward experi- | 


ment upon some small corner of a func- | 
tion which is offered him to do; criticized 


by the young adepts and mortified, he be- 
takes himself to his 
advisor, the Mentor, who instructs him ; 


natural friend and 


and thus he prepares himself for the trial 
by which to gain admission to the choir 
above him. ‘This is the operation of the 
ascending charm, above alluded to, and 
which is the main-spring to exertion and 
study through the different grades of 
childhood afterwards. 

Conducted round in this way by their 
Mentors, the children may soon begin to 
declare their own specific industrial at- 
tractions; they will linger about the 
groups they like; and merely gaze and 


pass by those for which they have no| 


affinity : and in this way the true vocations 
of the children will all be brought to 
light; to the number of thirty, at least, 


Constant alternation also saves him from 
an ill-baianced and one-sided devlopment. 

By the time that he reaches the third 
age, that of four or four and a half, he is 
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. : , ° . 
number; he is not taught to read and! the Union or Interests, which will an- 
write and remember words which he does nihilate Slavery, Fraud, Pauperism, Op- 

° . | ° 
not understand. But first he is taught) pression, War, and all the endless pro- 


active uses; the actual use of a thing 
draws him of his own accord to seek for 
information. 
is first discovered to him in his own prac- 
tice, to which he is drawn by free attrac- 
tiuns, and he will thea devour and treas- 
ure up the lesson that you give him. 
Thus if he joins a group of children, 


who raise strawberries, or pears, or vio- | 


lets; eager with his group to surpass 
other groups in the excellence of the 
product, he betakes himself to his teach- 
er, who gives him some ideas of botany 
and of the chemical constitution of soils ; 
or shows him plates of elegant varieties 
and 
this stimulates him to want to learn to 


of his favorite fruits and flowers; 
read. 

2. During this period and all through 
childhood, another agency is made availa- 
ble in quickeuing the powers, industrial, 

It is 
Child- 


hood, say what we will, is mainly gov- 


social and intellectual, of the child. 
the influence of material attraction. 


erned by the senses. It is a significant 


hint of nature, which civilized education | 


defied. We want 
space to unfold this here, and therefore 


has unscrupulously 


we shall make it our next topic. 


The Examiner. J.C. Vavenan, Editor. 
F. Cossy, Assistant Editor. Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The manly, earnest, and candid tone of 
this new Anti-Slavery paper, which is in- 
tended to take the place of Cassius M. 
Clay’s ‘‘True American,’’ will justly 
Its prineipal 


Editor is well qualified to speak on the 


give it a weighty influence. 


subject of slavery, from personal experi- 
ence of its effects; and the powerful ap- 
peals which he puts forth against this 
great scourge of Civilization, sustained as 
they are by fact and argument, cannot 
fail to make a deep impression on the 
public mind. The course which he has 
thus far adopted, in the conducting of his 
paper, appears to us to be the true mode 
of dealing with great social evils. Men 
need to be aroused to the actual character 
of institutions and customs, to the hideous 
enormity of which constant familiarity 


has made them blind, and when they 
says Fourier, in almost every child. | 


already a productive member of several | 
groups, to which he is passionately at- 


tached : and he even earus his support by 
the little labors which are so much pure 
Thus he is 
made practical from the beginning. He 
is not taught abstractions of grammar and 


attraction on his own part. 


once perceive that the order of society in 
this boasted nineteenth century of light 


and improvement, is but a tissue of contra- | 


dictions and antagonisms, they will look 
with interest on the system which pro- 
poses an efficient remedy. Until Ar- 
TRACTIVE INDusTRY shall be organized in 
society, the element of slavery, in a more 
or less prominent and offeusive form, will 
remain; and hence we would never 
cease to urge on the friends of human 


freedom, the importance of laboring for 


The necessity of knowledge | 


cession of curses, which are inevitable 
‘in the system of modern Civilization. 

The clear-headed Editor of the Exam- 
_iner evidently understands ‘*‘ where the 
‘shoe pinches,’’ though he has not yet 
learned the means of relief. Take the 
following characteristic passage as an ex- 
| ample : 


| ‘**The canker is seen in the social 
body — eating, eating, eating evermore! 
And where is the cure! The gallows 
|does not give it. Penitentiaries do not, 
| No vindictive law finds it. All these do 
their work; they take life; they punish 
criminals to protect property; but these 
criminals increase, in every form, and feed 
the social canker which eats deeper and 
deeper into the social body. 
| ‘* What's to be donet Where is the 
cure’ Here men have puzzled —are 
| puzzling —their brains, as they tug at 
‘this question, and seek out an answer. 
As yet, the answer comes not. As yet, 
society rests on the old modes, and, with 
the gallows ever in sight, says to the 
wicked and bad ‘there's your doom.’ 
As yet, law-makers and law-expounders 
/are content with this. But here and 
| there — scattered, indeed, all about — in 
| church and out of church —are little un- 
der currents, strong enough in some 
| places to bubble up to the surface, but 
| generally wanting force and strength to 
| wash a deep and safe channel outwardly 
|through our social) fabric. They exist. 
Let us take comfort here, Silently, but 
surely they are making their way ; by and 
by their gurgling will tell where they are; 
‘and then, when united, they will burst 
|out, and clean up the canker, if they do 
not cure it. 

‘**’ Tis easy enough, for any of us, to 
| point out the ills, and crying injustice of 
\the criminal law. Take an example. 


| There’s a boy educated to vice; he has 
| aowes been at school or church; his pa- 
rents are drunken brutes; they have ta- 
ken no care of him; and nobody has done 
|athing to instruct or help him on. He 
| steals —it may be to save himself from 
| Starving — it may be to gratify a vice-en- 
| gendered habit; no matter, he steals, is 
/caught, tried, and punished. Who is at 
fault here? He has done only what each 
/one of us would have dune under like 
| circumstances. He is what he is, be- 
| cause he could be nothing else. Suppose 
society through its laws, or agents, had 
sent that boy to school, had taught him to 
/read and write; had made him to know 
| right and wrong; would he have fallen? 
No such thing. He, and all like him, 
| (or the great majority of them) if thus 
| structed, would become useful citizens 
|— good men, whose lives would give 
vigor to the commonwealth, and put 
wealth in its coffers. As it is, they are a 
curse and expense. 

‘*“ Well then: Society undertakes to 
| punish for crime, but does noé undertake to 
| prevent it, or to cure the criminal. Is 

this just? Is it generous’ Look at the 
question. For stealing a yard of ribbon, 
|a girl or bey goes to jail; that step 
makes them criminals for life; for vice 
they are taught by rule, in jail; all their 
days, consequently, they are either in 
| Prison plotting against society, putting it 
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to heavy costs, (apart from the loss of 
their labor) or out of it, plundering and 
destroying, ot worse still, spreading their 
abominable notions and bad habits where- 
ever they are. Swciety dues nothing to 
prevent the first step. It does nothing to 
cure or reform after that step has been 
taken. What alternative is there then 
fur youth, educated badly and wrongly, 
but to steal, and after that to become 
more and more hardened in villainy, ‘till 
they die? or are hung according to law?” 


MEETING IN NEW YORK. 
The Executive Committee of the 


American Union of Associationists to- 
gether with the Committee of Thirteen 
on a Practical Experiment of Association, 
met in the city of New York on the 13th 
and 14th inst., according to previous no- 
Messrs. CHAN- 


tice. Present, ALLEN, 


winc, Cooxe, Dana, Dwicat, Fisuer, 


Gites, Goowin, Kay, Orvis, Rirtey, 
Sears, Tweepy, Van Amrince. Mr. 
Kay, President of the Philadelphia 


Union, in the Chair. 

The- Executive Committee were prin- 
cipally occupied in making arrangements 
for carrying into effect the votes of the 
Union at their anniversary in May last, in 
regard to the establishment of a Central 
Office in New York, and a Branch Office 
in Boston. After a thorough and earnest 
examination and discussion of the whole 
subject, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the Central Office in New York 


shall be under the direction of Greorce 


Riptey, as General Agent of the Union; | 


that the Harbinger shall be published 
simultaneously in New York and Boston, 
with Parxe Goowin as Editor, assisted 
by Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Rip- 
Ley in New York, and Wiiuam H. 
Joun S. Dwicut in 
Boston, —it being understood that the 
Branch Office in Boston shall be under 
the direction of the Union in that city. 
It is expected and hoped that the former 
contributors to the Harbinger to whose 


CHANNING and 


pens its columns have been so deeply in- 
debted, will continue their valuable ser- 
vices, and that it will lose nothing in re- 


gard to the discussion of Social Science, | 


while, by its greater attention to the pas- 
sing topics and events of the day, a more 
various and popular character will be im- 
parted to its contents. We think this 
arrangement will give satisfaction to the 
friends of the Associative movement every 
where. 
with increased earnestness, to spare no 
effort for the circulation of the Harbinger 
and the sustaining of the weekly Rent. 

It is proposed to carry this arrangement 


into effect early in October next, and we | 


confidently rely on the advocates of our 
cause throughout the country, to co-op- 
erate with us in this attempt to do more ade- 
quate justice, to the noble and ennobling 


Meantime we must call on them) 


anything of the kind, where one devoted | 
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The Committee of have 
made some progress in the discussion of 
the subject entrusted to them, and by 


referring 


Thirteen, 


several important tepies to 


the Sub-Committees, as stated below, 
have prepared the way for a final deeis- 
ion. The Sub-Committees consist each 
of three members of the genera! Commit- 
tee, with the addition to some of them 
of those persons from the movement at 
large, whose counsels were thought to be 
value in the 


of special departments 


assigned to them. 


1. Resolved, That Messrs. Van 
Sears and Kay, be a Committee to inquire into 


Amringe, 


the history of the Practical attempts at Associa- 
tion which have failed, and to report upon the 
causes of their failure. 


2. Resolved, That Messrs. Cooke, Van Am- 
ringe and Sears, be a Committee to inquire into 
and report upon the condition of the North Am- 
erican, Trumbull, and Wisconsin Phalanxes and 
other experimental efforts at Association now in | 
progress. e 

3. Resolved, That Messrs. Orvis, Urner, Laz- | 
arus, Van Amringe and Allen, be a Com- 
mittee to ascertain the names of those persons 
who may be ready to enter into or aid some 
Practical Associative Movement, together with 
all useful information in relation to them. 


1. Resolved, That Messrs. Brisbane, Chan- 
ning, Ripley, Fisher and Godwin, be a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the plans and prospects of 
the Associationists of Europe in relation to 
practical operations. 


5. Resolved, That Messrs. Channing, Kay, 
Fisher, Lazarus, and Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons, 
be a Committee to consider and report upon the 
expediency of some plan of organization among 
the members of Affiliated Unions and Associa- 
tionists at large, preparatory to practical at- 
tempts. 


6. Resolved, That Messrs. Dwight, Ripley, 
Brisbane, Dana and Sears, be a Coinmittee to 
inquire and report upon the best mode of apply- 
ing the Serial Law to the transitional states of 
Association. 


7. Resolved, That Messrs. Channing, Kay, 
Palmer, Mrs, Schetter and Mrs. Ripley, be a 
Committee to consider and report upon the pro- 
priety and best plan for organizing a School on 
Associative principles for the education of the 
young. 

8. Resolved, That Messrs. Ripley, Van Am- 
ringe, Brisbane, Godwin, Neidhard and Shaw, | 
be a Committee to classify the various at- 
tempts at Guarantyism now in progress in our | 
country and in Europe, and to show their rela- 
tion to the true order of society, 





I? ‘ I believe every ‘ ist’ or ‘ ism’ in 
these days, has a house, shop, store, de- 
pot, or some place of resort for the faith- | 


ful, in Boston. Have the Associationists 


} 
to the cause can find a brother believer? | 
‘** Respectfully, yours, 

“a2 6%; 1 

Not yet, friend S., but be patient, and | 
in a few weeks we will have just the! 


‘* shop’? you speak of, both in Boston | 


lil 


Harbinger Offiee, No. 111 Washington 
St., when you come to Boston, and you 
will find some of our publications and pos- 
sibly now and then, astray Associationist. 
This is the best we can do for you now, 
** but a good time is coming.’’ 


| Correspondence of the Harbinger. ] 
ASSUCIATIVE LECTURES IN AMESBURY, 
MASS. 
Amessury, July 7, 1847. 
Messrs. Eprrors :— A week since, I 
came to this place. The July furnace 
was then just kindled, and is now in full 
blast. The heat is almost insufferable. 
Not a breath of air is astir. The earth 
feels like an air-heated brick kiln, and the 
winding Merrimack looks like a mighty 
silver serpent gleaming in the sunlight. 
The only objects which have a look of 


coolness and comfort, are the clumps of 


wovudland, and the shady hill-sides, that 
bound the river’s banks. The song of 


| birds is hushed, and the only creatures 


that stir 
abroad, are the slimy monsters of the riv- 
er. As I sit by my window, and look 
out upon the Merrimack, during this syn- 


beside mammon-hunted man 


cope of nature, | see every now and then 
huge sturgeons leap lazily out of the wa- 
ter, as if plunging into the vasty upper 
deep for air; and anon | hear the splash 
of the water as lubberly and log-like they 
fall back into it again. The Merrimack 
is a beautiful river, and its charms have 
been admirably sung by a bard born upon 
its quiet bosom. Joun G. Wurrrier, 
known as one of America’s sweetest poets 
and purest philanthropists, lives here. It 
was my happiness to have an interview 
with him upon the various reforms of the 
day and their tendeney towards a Unitary 
Reform, in which each and every partial 
movement will find its complement and 
fulfilment. Mr. Whittier looks with deep 
interest upon the Associative movement 
of this country and age; and expressed 
to us his full convictions that whether 
Association were ever realized or not, ac- 
cording to the ideas of its advocates, it 
could not fail to mould society into some 
form vastly superior tothe one which now 
exists. He perceives from the “‘ signs of 
the times ’’ and from the inner revealings 
of his own spirit, that this movement is 


one of those mighty revolutions which 
form epochs in the History of Humanity, 


and which the Providence of God super- 
intends and directs. We are confident 
that the doctrine, or rather the science of 
Association, needs but to engage Mr. 
Whittier’s thorough examination, to se- 
cure his zealous and devoted advocacy, 
through the inspirations of his fiery 
muse. 

On Thursday evening, I spoke to a 


principles, to which our lives are devoted. | and New York. Meantime drop in at the small audienee in the Universalist Chapel. 
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The weather is so oppressive and the peo- | 
ple are so fatigued by the severe labors 
of the season, that it is almost impossible | 
to get them within the walls of a lectuare- | 
room at the close of their day’s work. | 
On Friday evening, at the suggestion of 
our friends, I gave a lecture out of doors 
to a numerous audience,which listened for 
more than an hour and a half with the most 
respectful and earnest attention. On Sat- 
urday evening I spoke again in the Uni-'| 
versalist Chapel, and on Sunday afternoon 
Rev. Mr. Hewett gave me the use of his 
desk. 

On Monday I was invited to participate 
in a pic-nic got up by the Rechabites in 
honor of their order. ‘The spot chosen 
for the occasion, was a beautiful grove at 
a short distance from the village. At 
two o'clock, P. M., I repaired to the 
grove in company with several members 
of the Amesbury Union of Associationists, 
which body had been invited to partici- 
pate in the festivities and perfo-mances of 
the day. 
was thronged with groups of happy peo- 
ple. 

The arrangements for the day completed 


When we arrived, the grove 


Mr. Hewett opened the performances by a 
few introductory remarks. Being invited to | 
the stand, I spoke about an hour on the | 
subject of Guaranties and their relation to | 
Association. There was a fixed attention | 
during the speaking, which being ended, | 
the company were invited to surround the 
well supplied table and to help themselves 
according te their liking. The repast was 
followed by songs, glees, and music by a 
band; and a series of sentiments were 
also offered. One by a young lady was 
as follows :—‘‘ Rechabism -— May it fade 
away only in the ligkt of Association.” 
The authoress of this sentiment is a 
“* Daughter of Rechab’’ and had never 
heard anything on Association, beyond | 
the little which was mingled with our re- | 
marks upon that occasion. The decorum | 
of all was admirable throughout the 
day. 

Before the company broke up, aotice 
was given that | would speak on Asso- 
ciation by request, at eight o'clock that 
evening, on Quaker Square. 

Accordingly at the hour appointed, 1 | 
weat to the place of meeting, and found | 


: : 4 Provi lei esscias 
ment. I would then have it most studious-| J¥y 1+ Providence Union Associa 


: tionists....... coecccee - RO 
ly avoided. Our lectures have had a very | “  J.'T. Dean, Lexington. Ky. 
salutary effect upon many minds not hither- S asetw a Bd tpn ny, ; > 
to informed of our principles. The Union| “ “ A. Anderson,Waterbary,Ct. 5 00 


All by the hands of J. 3. 


here is quite efficient, numbering from | Dwight. 


thirty-five to forty members, some of | 


float upen the rocking sea-waves, and 
listen whilst the ocean sings the deep) 


in the different ts. 
‘quiet of its mighty bass into my soul.— | tenement» Che canst Srpeaes 


‘thoughts and noblest purposes come to 


whom, are men and women of sterling 
devotion to our cause in their several 
spheres of action. We trust that a thor- 
ough course of lectures here in the au- 
tumn, will be attended with large acces- 
sions to the Union, and we are determined 
on making the effort. 

The next day the Amesbury Associa- 
tionists got up an excursion to the Black 
Rocks, at the mouth of the Merrimack. 
The morning was exceedingly sultry — 
the sun rose red and brazen-faced into the 
heavens —the sky was loaded with a hot 
white smoke — not a ripple stirred in the 
great ocean of air —and the freshness of 


_meadow, copse and hill, seemed turned to 


adirty grey. Never was there a day 


/when a breath of sea-breeze could be a 
greater luxury. 


On our arrival atthe break water, upon 
Plumb Island, | repaired with a friend to! 


refresh my exhausted powers by a sea- | 


bath. The sport we had in wrestling with 
the crested breakers, leaping over them, | 
or diving through their white manes, | 
would have been worth your while to have | 
witnessed and participated in. There is| 
nothing that I more delight in than to| 


I have ever felt that man’s greatest | 


j 


him by the sea-side. What an audience- | 
chamber does man stand in, when by | 
night he watches upon the shore of the) 
voiceful sea, whilst above him, the Upper 
Deep, crowded with shoals of stars, utters 
with tongue of awful silence, the mystery | 
of life within hisear. But Iam wandering. | 

Our bathing sports ended, we rejoined | 
the company just in time to do full meas- 


ure of hearty praise to a clam-chowder. | 


We soon set out on our return expedition, | 


and moral profit. I stopped in Newbury- 
port where I lectured in the evening to a 
smal] andience. The weather being so 
hot, that it was impossible to get an audi- 


Epmuuxp Tweepy, Treasurer. 
New York, July 17, 1847. 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
| FRENCH SCHOOL. 

| Tue following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book. 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

| The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols... . 37 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
Considefint’s Theory of Natural and At- 


tractive Education,........-eses once’ 
Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalans' 

Tian Theory,....eccccocccccccccccces 12 
Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 

CR. c0ncce cnentenantse ba nace eadenee i. ..e 


Considerant’s Theory of Property,.....++. 2% 
Paget's Introduction to Secial Science,.... 60 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 100 


Reynaud’s Solidarity,........+++++ eresee - 60 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,........+. 12 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,........++++. - B 


Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery..... 12 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
lace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
‘ourier : price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


_ . BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
THE course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
postions attention te the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually tawght in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is ander the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripvey, assisted by experienced 


For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the comet confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School a s ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowr Dowvars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and ase of the Piano, 
Twerve DoLLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 











WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 


after having had a day of real pleasure 13-4and 5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 


tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 11 1-2, A. M., 
3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
April 5, 1847. Agent. 
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about a dozen persons gathered round at | ence into a house. Bat I must end here, | Is published simultaneously at New York and 


a distance. I began speaking, and sooa | 
my audience augmented to about one} 
hundred. I spoke for av hour and a half | 
to as orderly and attentive an auditory as | 
I ever addressed. Ia all country towns | 
where the dictum of a false etiquette 
does not forbid it, I think this woald be | 
the best way of lecturing, during the hot | 
evenings of July and August. But | 
would never resort to any such method | 
from eccentricity, or in places where it | 
would excite prejudice against our move-| 


perhaps to resume my narrative at some | 
future time. Yours, ever, 
WEeENDELL. | 


The Treasurer of the American Union ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the following remit- | 
tances :— 


May 17. Cash from New York Un- 
1OB.cccess ee clecccede «++ $107 00 
June 3. R. Albery, Buffalo, by the | 
hands of C. A. Dana... 4 00 
“ 18 O. P. Stevens, Monroe, 
Mich., on ac’t. lecturing 
fund, by Geo. Ripley... 2 00 


Boston, by the American Union oF Associa- 
TLONISTS, every Saturday morning. Office in 
New York, BurGEss,Strrincer & Co., No. 
222 Broadway; in Boston, Crossy & NicHo.s, 
111 Washington Street. 

TreRMs.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 
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